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Fiet Aristarchus: non decit, cur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugis? 


Wuie looking over some critical dissertations of Dr Goldsmith, among a great 
number of excellent observations and profound reflections upon the subject of fine 
writing, we were not a little surprised to find a serious and deliberate attempt made by 
him, to bring into disrepute and contempt the tragedy of Hamlet, one of the most mas- 
terly productions of Shakespeare: and more especially the celebrated soliloquy of that 
hero, which has been so generally and justly admired. What unaccountable bies 
could have influenced the mind of the writer, and led him so egregiously astray from 
the path of sound reason and right understanding upon this topic, we are unable even 
to conjecture. But we are so strongly impressed with the palpable fallacy of his views, 
and the evident unsoundness of his objections to this inimitable piece, that we feel it a 
kind of debt which we owe the literary public, to undeceive them in this matter, and 
expose the futility of those allegations which have been urged against one of the most 
exquisitely finished performances of their justly idolized Bard. A man of ordinary dis- 
cretion ought to have long hesitated, and duly weighed all the considerations both 
against and in favour of his undertaking, before he presumed to speak in terms of such 
harsh censure, and vehement disparagement of a work, which had reccived the appro- 
bation, and even awakened the admiration of the most competent and impartial judges, 
and which was at that time, and always had been the object of unbounded panegyric. 
Could the vanity of Goldsmith have led him to think, that he was as well versed in the 
knowledge of human nature, as this almost infallible interpreter of its secret workings 
and outward demonstrations? If any writer, in the mere wantonness of criticism, 
had undertaken to exhibit a specimen of the utmost extravagance, into which vanity 
and folly, mixed up with a slight ingredient of critical discernment, could run in their 
endeavours to disparage a great production of human genius, he could not have furnish- 
ed us with one more striking and complete, than is found in this piece of a learned 
doctor and an accomplished poet. Let us make good our strictures upon the doctor's 
review of this tragedy of Shakespeare, by a recurrence to the treatise itself. He 
greatly outstrips Voltaire, in his animadversions upon the great English dramatic 
author. 

“Shakespeare himself,” says he “is often guilty of these irregularitics. The sol- 
loquy in Hamlet, which we have so often heard extolled] in terms of admiration, is, in 
our opinion, a heap of absurdities, whether we consider the situation, the sentiments, 
the argumentation, or the poetry. Hamlet is informed by the ghost, that his father was 
murdered : and, therefore, he is tempted to murder himself, even after he had promised 
to take vengeance on the usurper, and expressed the utmost eagerness to achieve this 
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enterprise. It does not appear that he had the least reason to wish for death; but ev- 
ery motive, which may be supposed to influence the mind of a young Prince, concur- 
red to render life degirable,—revenge towards the usurper, love for the fair Ophelia, 
and the ambition of reigning. Besides, when he had an opportunity of dying, with. 
out being accessory to his own death—when he had nothing to do, but, in obedience to 
his uncle’s command, to allow himself to be conveyed quietly to England, where he was 
sure of suffering death; instead of amusing himself with meditations on mortality, he 
very wisely consulted the means of self-preservation, turned the tables upon his attend- 
ants, and returned to Denmark.” 

This passage contains what may be regarded as the grand objection of the essayist 
to this play of Shakespeare; as there was not in his estimation any apparent circum- 
stance in the fate or situation of Hamlet that should prompt him to harbor one thought 
of selfsmurder; and, therefore, these expressions of despair imply an impropriety in 
point of character. The reader will perceive,that the Doctor’s objection to this piece 
is, that the character of Hamlet is an ideal monster, since no such being ever existed, 
or ever could be found in nature, while she operated according to her ordinary laws. 
This isa singular objection against the work ofa writer, who was as profound a Philos- 
opher as he was an unrivalled Poet, and whose perception of all the lights and shades of 
human character and the just proportions, in which they are usually mixed, was almost 
as unerring as inspiration itself. That the plays of Shakespeare are characterized by 
as striking blemishes as by unequalled excellencies, no one, who has any pretensions to 
correctness of taste or accuteness of discernment, will pretend to deny. If we do not 
accord with Hume and Voltaire, in the extent to which, to the disparagement of their 
own perceptions of excellence, they push their strictures in disrepute of this chief of 
tragedians and dramatic writers; yet, we must allow that his language is often low 
and vulgar, his figures thrown confusedly together, his plots sometimes irregular and 
faulty, his comic and tragic scenes too frequently intermingled, his wit false and coun- 
terfeit, and his whole style of thought and expression coarse and obscure. These are 
faults that arose either out of the false taste prevalent at that period of English literature, 
with which every author similarly situated, whatever may be his genius, will be in 
some degree infected, or from the superabundant fertility of his own inventions. These 
were the tares and wild weeds that put forth with the invaluable productions of his 
exhaustless genius. But, in regard to the characters and manners of the actors, whom 
he has introduced into his plays, they are so faithfully copied from the great original, 
that we very much doubt whether it is possible for any one, however kcen his penetra- 
tion, to point to a single personage exhibited by Shakespeare, and declare, with perfect 
certainty, that it is unnatural ora monster. Perhaps, his very blemishes and iniperfec- 
tions may be ascribed to his too faithful portraiture of the characters, manners and 
habits of his time. At all events, we feel assured, that so far is Hamlet from being such 
a character, or liable to sound objection, it is one of the best, most interesting and most 
admirably supported of all that are to be found not only in his, but in any dramatic 
productions. The only point of difficulty with us has always becn, to decide whether 
his Othello, his Macbeth, or his Hamlet is the preferable personage. 

We commence what, we cannot but trust, will be regarded by our readers, as a sat's- 
factory answer to the objections of Dr Goldsmith, with this remark :—Suppose any of 
the historians of ancient or modern times, in speaking of the character and actious 
of any prince or heir to a throne, or any man of high rank, had used the language of 
the Doctor, in reference to his conduct, should we have supposed that he was dealing in 
fiction, or been able to detect its falschood from its incompatibility with the principles 
of human nature? ‘Take the very language of our critic, and make the experiment 
for your satisfaction. Suppose Thucidydes or Tacitus to have spoken thus of a young 
Prince—* Haviug a strong conviction upon his mind that his father had been murdered, 
therefore, he was tempted to murder himself, even after he had promised to take re- 
venge onthe usurper, and expressed the utmost desire to achieve this enterprise. It 
does not appear that he had the least reason to wish for death, but every motive, which 
may be supposed to have influenced the mind of a young Prince, concurred to render 
li edesirable; revenge towards the usurper—love for the fair Ophelia, and the ambition 
of reigning. Besides, when he had an opportunity of dying, without being accessory 
to his own deatl.—when he had nothing to do but, in obedience to his uncle’s command, 
to allow himselfto be conveyed quietly to England, where he was sure of suffering 
death; ins.ead of amusing himself with meditations on mortality, he very wisely con- 
sulted the means cf self-pr-servation, turned the tables upon his attendants, and returned 
to Denmark.” Now, let us ask the intelligent reader to decide, whether, if this account 

were found in real history, he would be able to pronounce, from any discordance with 
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the laws of nature discoverable in it, that it is impossible or improbable such events should 
ever have taken place? On the contrary, we confidently aver, that it is not only not un- 
natural, but a faithful copy of human nature; not only might such a person easily be con- 
ceived to have existed, but all the acts and reflections which are ascribed to him, would 
have been naturally performed by such a man, under such circumstances. Let us make 
good our assertions by recurring to the case as it stands, and stating the facts. 

Hamlet was presumptive heir to the throne of Denmark, brought up under the prospect 
of reigning, and in consequence, allowed that indulgence to his inclinations and pass- 
ions, which is usually extended to persons of his exalted rank, unaccustomed to any 
restraint, though of strong and ungovernable temper and disposition. As is customary 
in like cases, he is made by his education a spoilt child, and a youth unrestrained, and 
in the habit of expecting that all nature is to become tributary to his enjoyment while 
nothing is to check or limit him in the pursuit of pleasure. While at college he is in- 
formed of the sudden decease of his father—hastens home in the deepest affliction at the 
unexpected intelligence, hears a strange and suspicious account of his sudden death, and 
soon begins to suspect that some foul play has been practised upon his father, which is 
confirmed by the premature marriage of his mother to his own uncle, her husband's 
brother.—The Poet, to give a greater colour to his suspicions, and render his conduct 
more justifiable, introduces his father’s ghost, with great dignity and powerful effect, giv- 
ing him decided intelligence of the murder, and stating the horrid circumstances under 
which it was perpetrated. Now, the question between Dr Goldsmith and us, is ; whether 
sucha character, under such circumstances, would have performed the part‘ascribed to him 
by the great tragedian, or was it unnatural and improbable? To our apprehension, there 
appears to be not the smallest difficulty in the case, and nothing could be more natural, than 
all that was thought, felt and acted by Hamlet. Dr Goldsmith seems to think it extremely 
improbable that he should have thought or talked of suicide, more especially as at an early 
period he determines upon avenging his father’s injuries, and intimates that instead of 
directing his attention towards self-destruction, as the means of curing existing evils, he 
should have devoted himself solely to devising expedients by which to sate his resent- 
ment, and bring to just retribution the monster, or monsters who had committed such 
a foul and unnatural crime. ‘This is the course, which would have been pursued by a 
mind less virtuous than that of Hamlet. But it is to be recollected, that with all the 
impetuosity of his passions, and a mind reluctantly submitting to any restraints of law 
or custom, he is represented as a man, not only of fine natural parts, but also, of ele- 
vated principles of honour and morality, having a scrupulous conscience and a deep 
sense of religion upon his mind. It is this constitution of his nature, which gives 
rise to that tremendous conflict of the passions, which storms and rages within him, 
and to those irregular and apparently inconsistent movements, that have given rise to 
the objections which we are now combatting, and which have originated, as we con- 
ceive, in not taking into consideration the whole of those passions which were struggling 
for the mastery : but viewing Hamlet as operated upon only by a single impulse. He 
had just returned from the school in which he received his education, to attend the 
funeral of a beloved parent—heard the story of his sudden death in the midst of appar- 
ent health, and at the time of his usual repose in his garden, and seems at once to have 
had sufficient penetration to imbibe a suspicion that it was effected by foul means, as 
appears from his passionate apostrophe, when his father’s ghost first gave him the intel- 
Jigence contained in these lines :— 


“ But know, thou noble youth! 
That the serpent, that did sting thy father’s life, 
Now wears his crown.” 


His reply is— 
“O my prophetic soul! my uncle!” 


This exclamation shows, that he had before attributed this deed to his uncle, or 
mother, or both combined. Now, let me inquire, as soonas he was satisfied in his own 
mind, that this flagitious deed was performed by an uncle, whom he formerly respected 
and loved asa relative, but who by this act had deprived him of his right of succession 
in the Empire, andthat a mother, to whom he was tenderly attached, was accessory to it, 
were not the reflections, consequent upon such a discovery, sufficient to agitate, almost 
to destruction, a mind less sensitive than his, and, of course, to toss to and fro, first in 
one direction and then in its opposite, a spirit so proud and lofty, so wayward in its 
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feelings, so indignant at the thought of crime and the disgrace of his family, so over. 
whelmed, too, with grief at the loss of parent tenderly beloved, cut off in the meridian 
of life by the hands of violence and guilt,—the guilt ofan uncle andamother. There 
certainly was sufficient food for painful reflection here, to cause him perfect distraction 
of mind; perpetually vibrating between the determination of taking immediate ven. 
geance on the guilty actors in the scene, by putting them to death: or, when his soul 
recoiled from an act, which however palliated under the extenuating pretexts of the just 
punishment of guilt, due satisfaction for wrongs, still staggered his resolution, when he 
recollected, that this method of redress included in its execution the horrible deed of 
matricide, or at least, the imbruing his hands in an uncle’s blood.—Is it to be wond- 
ered at, therefore, if at these moments, in which these trains of thought rushed upon 
his mind, and he saw this the only way in which he could avenge his father’s wrongs, 
and acquit himself of duty to his violated shade, he thought it a preferable alternative 
to take his own life, resign into the hands of Him who gave it an existence rendered 
insufferably wretched, and flee from a world in which virtue is called upon to make 
such dreadful sacrifices, in which, in order to be sternly virtuous, we must violate vir- 
tue herself, and where to purchase the respect of our fellow-men and preserve an un- 
tarnished reputation, we must forfeit the approbation of Heaven, and outrage the dic- 
tates of that heavenly monitor within, which our Creator has appointed as the guard of 
innocence and the guide of life? The fact is, it does not appear, from anything said or 
done by Hamlet, that he ever seriously contemplated his own destruction. All the re- 
flections he indulges upon that topic are merely that kind of moralizing murmurs and 
peevish discontent, to which an ardent mind is prone, when by any very painful events, 
it is led to feel the emptiness and vanity of the world, or is sorely afflicted with that 
inquietude and suffering which are brought upon it by the follies and vices of others. But 
when Dr Goldsmith asserts an inconsistency between this vague wish to get rid of life, or 
apparent intent to commit suicide, and Hamlet avoiding the death contrived for him by 
the King upon his arrival in England, when, as he asserts, he might have been relieved 
from that burthen which he found oppressive without any guilt of his own, he does ap- 
pear to us, to have not only entirely lost sight of the archetype from which Shakespeare 
drew his picture, but to discover a most singular want of critical acumen. What is 
more familiar to the knowledge of philosophers, than the irregularities and inconsisten- 
cies of the strong passions? Could any one be so unskilled in the secret workings of 
the human heart, as to imagine, thet a man who, from dissatisfaction of mind brought on 
by the crimes of an uncle, wished himself released from a world in which criminals 
triumphed, and even talked of leaving it, would allow that criminal to whom he owed his 
miseries, to bring him to an ignominious death in a foreign country, by which his 
honour would be incurably wounded, and his name covered with infamy? What a 
figure would Shakespeare have displayed as a dramatic writer, if he had represented 
Hamlet as perishing in this way, by a voluntary submission to the mandate of a king 
whom he detested, and upon whom he was resolved to be revenged? This would have 
been a fate worthy of Tony Lumpkin, but not of Hamlet, presumptive heir to the 
throne of Denmark. : 

The fact is, that the whole conflict of passions in the bosom of Hamlet was as 
natural as anything that could be conceived, and is most inimitably described. It must 
have thrown him into such occasional alienations of mind, as approached so nearly to 
madness, that it was no difficult task to act the madman, while at other moments, 
when more calm, his sanity would make its appearance. ‘This conflict of discordant 
passions, every string of which the unrivalled bard has touched with an almost super- 
human hand, occasioned the difficulty his family and friends experienced in interpreting 
his ambiguous deportment, and detecting the nature of his disease, while the insanity 
of the unhappy Ophelia, from the outset, assumes no equivocal characteristic. Her 
reason was at once overthrown, and all her moral sentiments swung from their moor- 
ings, by a sudden and tremendous calamity, in the murder of a beloved father, by a 
lover to whom she had become tenderly attached, From this moment, the scenes, in 
which Ophelia is introduced, are as tender and affecting, as any ever drawn by the hand 
of man, or the human imagination is able to conceive. Although we cannot assent to 
the representations which Mrs Jamieson has given to the female characters of Shake- 
speare, and are decidedly of opinion, that instead of faithfully copying the portraits pre- 
sented to her in the great originals, she has modelled them in general to suit her own 
fancy, and given them a delicacy, grace and refinement to which they are not entitled ; 
yet in regard to Ophelia, the mest extravagant panegyric could be liable to no mistake. 
She is presented to us with every feminine virtue and ornamental attraction, which can 

recommend and endear the sex. 
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Having vindicated our immortal bard, from the charge of conceiving an unnatural 
character in his Hamlet, we now proceed to execute the remainder of the task which we 
have undertaken, or to defend from similar objections the celebrated soliloquy, which is 
spoken of by Dr Goldsmith in terms of extravagant disparagement. It would be strange, 
indeed, if it could be shown that a passage, which has received unbounded encomia 
from so many excellent judges, living in different ages «and among different nations, 
should, at this late day, be found to be what our poet and critic pronounces it, “ a heap of 
absurdities, whether we consider the situation, the sentiments, the argumentation or the 
poetry.” “Hamlet,” says the Doctor, “having assumed the disguise of madness, as a 
cloak under which he might more effectually revenge his father’s death upon the mur- 
derer and usurper, appears alone upon the stage in a pensive and melancholy attitude, 
and communes with himself in these words :— 


“To be or not to be, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them ?—To die, to sleep— 
No more—And by a sleep, to say we end 

The heartache.” 


Upon this soliloquy, the aristarch hazards the following criticisms :—“ Let us see in 
what manner he argues the subject—The question is “to be, or not to be,” to die by my 
own hand, or live and suffer the miseries of life. He proceeds to explain the alternative 
in these terms—Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer or endure the frowns of for- 
tune, or to take up arms and by opposing end them.* Here he deviates from his first 
proposition, and death is no longer the question. The only doubt is whether he will 
stoop to misfortunes, or exert his faculties in order to surmount it. This surely is the 
meaning, and indeed the only meaning, that can be implied in these words :— 


“ Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or take up arms against a sea of troubles 
And by opposing end them.—” 


Could we imagine, that any man of common understanding, much less a poet and a 
wit, could so greatly misapprehend a simple intelligible passage? When Shakespeare 
speaks of taking up arms against a sea of troubles, and by opposing end them, he means 
exerting our faculties to surmount them! Is it not rather evident, that this implies the 
relieving ourselves from them by suicide? ‘The Doctor’s construction of the passage 
would make the first and last sentence express precisely the same idea, and the one 
alternative entirely equivalent to the other,— 


“Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 


‘This, he says, implies stooping to misfortune, whereas, the remainder,— 


“Or take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them,” 


according to his interpretation, isto exert our faculties in order to surmount it. The 
Doctor, then, would make Hamlet raise a question, whether it is nobler in the mind to 
stoop to misfortune, or to surmount it by an exertion of our faculties. One would 
hardly require Hamlet's ghost to visit the precincts of this earth, to solve this difficulty. 
It could scarcely admit of a doubt as to the right answer, and certainly is a point con- 
cerning which, Hamlet, in his frame of mind, would not have given himself a moment's 
concern. ‘T’o stoop to misfortunes in contradistinetion toexerting ourselves in resisting 
them, must mean to sink under them, or meet them with nonresistance and pusillanimity. 


* Mrs Jamieson as largely uses her fancy in exhibiting the pictures of Shakespeare's 
females, as Miss Edgeworth does in sketching her characters from nature. In both 
cases, we should say, they are handsomely delincated, but neither Shakespeare’s, nor 
Nature’s. 
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Now, could Shakespeare have intended to make Hamlet raise a doubt, whether it was 
nobler in the mind, to bear up under misfortunes, or tosink under them? Could it ever 
be noble to stoop under calamities? No wonder the critic finds in these expressions, the 
first grains in his heap of absurdities, that compose this soliloquy, when he gives such a 
meaning to them, as renders them foolish and absurd. But, give the passage its natural 
interpretation, and I apprehend it will be found a very apt and beautiful introduction 
tu an exquisitely finished speech and entirely worthy of its inimitable author. “Tobe, 
or not to be.’—This, he himself tells us,is the question to be determined. Then he 
proceeds to state it under greater amplitude of thought, and fullness of illustration — 
Whether it is nobler in the mind to bear the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
or to take up arms, and by opposing it, as Cato did, or putting ourselves to death, end 
them? This is, in fact, the only opposition that could be said to bring them to an end ; for 
our patient endurance might be said to surmount them, or break their force, but not 
properly to endthem. He could not have ended his mortification, chagrin and grief at 
the guilty conduct of his mother and uncle, by patient endurance, but in this way he 
might be said to surmount them. And we shall see, as we advance, that Hamlet raises 
asubsequent doubt, whether even self-murder itself would end them. The modern 
Tacitus proceeds, “ He now drops this idea,” (we have shewn he never had it) “and 
reverts to his reasoning on death, in the course of which he owns himself deterred from 
suicide by the thoughts of what may follow death :— 


“The dread of something after death, 
That undiscovered Country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns”— 


This might be a good argument in a heathen, or a pagan, and such, indeed, Ham- 
let really was! but Shakespeare has already represented him as a good Catholic, who 
must have been acquainted with the truths of revealed religion, and says expressly in 
this very play, 


“ Had not the Everlasting fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-murder”— 


moreover, he had just been conversing with his father’s spirit, “ piping hot from purga- 
tory”, which we presume is not within the bourne of this world.” 

These observations are very indistinct and obscure, as well as extremely inaccu- 
rate.—He says, that Hamlet was really a heathen or a pagan, but Shakespeare rep- 
resents him as a good Catholic, who must have been acquainted with the truths of 
revealed religion. All that we are concerned to know, and all that Shakespeare is 
obliged to answer for, is the character and actions of Hamlet as he represents him, 
and that is, undoubtedly, as a Christian, as appears from various parts of the play. 
But the Doctor’s proof that Hamlet was a good Catholic is singular enough. He 
thinks it is proved from these expressions uttered by him as a discouragement to sui- 
cide—* Had not the Everlasting fixed his canon against self-murder.” Had not the 
Creator fixed his canon against sclf-murder, long before the introduction of’. christi- 
anity, even from the creation of man, in that sense of self-preservation, and horror of 
self-destruction, which he has rendered instinctive? ‘This is all that the Poct can pos- 
sibly mean in this case, for there isno express prohibition of suicide in the Gospel, as 
if the Divine Founder of our religion concluded that the Creator had so effectually 
guarded us from an atrocity of this kind, in the very structure of our nature, that a 
distinct provision of his law upon the subject was unnecessary. The Doctor objects 
to Hamlet calling the Country into which we are transported after death, “that un- 
ciscovered Country from whose bourne uo traveller returns,” as language suited only 
to heathens and not to christians, and alleges that the sight of his father’s ghost is a 
a refutation of the assertion, as he presumes the purgatory from which he was passing 
could hardly be within the bourne of this world.” Surely there is no disclosure made 
in the scriptures, which prevents us from asserting it as a truth, that the future world 
is an undiscovered Country from whose bourne no traveller returns. This mode of ex- 
pression is so far from being thought inconsistent with the fact of Christ’s resurection, 
and that of others both of the old and new Testament, that it is very familiarly used in 
the pulpit, and theological disquisitions! and, as to the appearance of the ghost, that 
could searcely be regarded with any degree of fitness, as the return of the former 
King of Denmark to this world, nor was the Poet, while availing himself of the ma- 
chinery with which the popular credulity supplicd him, bound to modify his maxims 
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of observation, so as to embrace a reference to follies of that nature much less to al 
low them the privilege and authority of truth. 


The next strictures of the critic are the following— 


“ The dread of what may happen after death 
Makes us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of —” 


This declaration at least implies some knowledge of the other world, though what 
kind of ills they are we do not know. The argument, therefore, may be reduced to 
this lemma; this world abounds with ills, which ] feel; the other abounds with ills, 
the nature of which I do not know; therefore, 1 will rather “ bear those ills I have, 
than fly to others that I know not of;” a deduction amounting toa certainty with 
respect to the only circumstance that could create a doubt, namely, whether in death 
he should rest from his misery ; and if he was certain that there were evils in the next 
world, asin this, he had no room to reason at all about the matter. What alone could 
justify his thinking upon the subject, would have been the hope of flying from the ills 
of this world, without encountering any other in the next.” This is most extraordi- 
nary logic coming from a meritorious poet and fine writer, and it is well for Shaks- 
peare that his head teemed with sounder syllogisms than this, or he would never have 
gained and maintained the exalted reputation he now holds. There are several falla- 
cies which lie so immediately upon the surface, that it is astonishing he did not detect 
them, upon their first suggestion to his mind. He alleges that what Shakspeare says, 
the dread of what may happen after death, makes us rather bear the ills we have than 
fly to others that we know not of, is expressly to assert that there are ills in that 
world. Is this just? Does the superstitious person, who is afraid to enter into a 
churchyard lest he should meet the ghosts of the tenants of the grave, believe that 
ghosts are actually in that place? Would not the greatest sceptic find it difficult 
to shake off an inward dread in the case? We may, therefore, have some dread of 
ills which we believe to be entirely vissionary. Shakspeare’s expressions then merely 
amount to the declaration; that we prefer bearing the ills we feel than fly to others, 
if there be such, of which we are ignorant.—Does not this language exactly corres- 
pond to that which he uses afterwards, and which more fully explains his meaning— 


“ To die—to slecp— 
To sleep! to dream; ay, there’s the rub, 


For in that sleep of death what dreams may come!” 


Here, we see, all rests in uncertainty as to his future destiny—what dreams may 
come? He does not say will come. But if we admit, that the abovementioned expres- 
sions imply that ills are certainly found, in a future state, as is true if the doctrines of 
religion be well founded, his reasoning would still hold good, for it does not follow, 
that ills would come to him. He might, or might not be one of those who should en- 
counter them, and the apprehension arising out of the possibility of finding them worse 
than those which he at present sustains, is what puzzles his will, and restrains him from 
rashly plunging intothem. Is not this sound reasoning? If he couid attain to cer- 
tainty either way, and know that greater ills would meet him in future than he now en- 
dures, or that death would entirely relieve him, his determination might be readily 
formed, in the first case to continue here, and in the second to give up his life. 

Most strange and erroneous is the concluding sentence of the Doctor. What alone 
could justify his thinking on this subject, would have been the hope of flying from the 
ills of this world, without encountering any others in the next.” Surely if he was 
assured that he should encounter no ills in the next world, he need not hesitate in re- 
solving to release himself from the miseries of this, and all thought expended upon the 
subject would be idle and nugatory. But if he was apprehensive of the invasion of 
evils, when once he was transported into that future world, this doubtful state of mind 
would unavoidably lead him to hesitate and delay his nal determination. “ But,” says 
the Doctor,” if he was certain that there were evils in the next world as well as in this, 
he had no room to reason at all about the matter. What! would it not be a just 
ground of comparison and calculation, to counterpoise the certain evils of both con- 
ditions, and endeavour to determine which should overbalance the others so as to be 
guided in his conduct by principles of prudence and discretion, and take that course 
which would be followed by the lesser ill consequences to himself? But the truth is, 
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that the whole state of Hamlet’s mind, at this time, was that of doubt and hesitation 
about his prospects in a future state, and this it is that keeps it in perpetual fluctuation. 
His passions, at times, and his ardent desire of tranquility almost dispose him to regard 
death as nothing more than sleep, or entire repose, and then it appears desirable as rest 
from his present agitations and suffering; but the impressions of religion and the prin- 
ciples of his education soon correct these illusions of fancy, and then his fears awake 
up alarmed at the prospect of evil things to come. Hence all those fluctuations of mind 
and confflicting inclinations and unsteady purposes which the Poet so exquisitely des- 
cribes, and the Doctor has so egregiously misunderstood. There is nothing in all the 
character, thoughts, language and conduct of Hamlet, in these transactions, which 
might not be easily transferred in our imagination to Lord Byron or men of very ir- 
regular feelings and ungovernable tempers and passions. 

Dr Goldsmith proceeds—* Nor is Hamlet more accurate in the following reflection 
——“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” A bad conscience will make us 
cowards, but a good conscience will make us brave. It does not appear, that any 
thing lay heavy on his conscience, and from the premises we cannot help inferring, 
that conscience in this case was entirely out of the question. Hamlet was deterred 
from suicide by a full conviction, that in flying from one sea of troubles which he did 
know, he should fall into another which he did not know.” It is impossible for us to 
form an idea of objections more unfounded, frivolous and futile than those which 
are stated and the Doctor by breaking them does bring his pretensions to understan- 
ding in such matters greatly in question. It is undoubtedly true, as a philoso- 
phical and moral maxim, that it would not be correct to assert, that conscience does 
make cowards of us all, for, asthe Doctor maintains, this applies only to an evil con- 
science, while a good one makes us brave. But, is there any one who understands 
such subjects, who would require the dramatic writer to be accountable for the strict 
verity of every observation, which he puts into the mouths of the various characters, 
whom he introduces into his scenes? It would be torequire John Falstaff to become 
a moralist, and in earnest, deliver sage lessons of temperance and chastity. The senti- 
ment in dispute is such as any man would utter situated as Hamlet was at the time, 
for although he had yet done nothing which burthened his mind with guilty recollections, 
yet he contemplated the performance of actions, which he felt would greatly disquiet 
him, and moreover, which he was sensible, were not divested of the taint of sin even in 
the conception, It wasan affair in which his conscience was greatly concerned, even 
to indulge in seoret these horrible imaginings. Had conscience nothing to do with the 
thought of self-murder, of the murder of his uncle and the punishment of a mother ? 
His whole state of mind, at this period, was blackened with the decpest guilt, and he 
was conscious of it, although perhaps, he would have been unwilling openly to acknow 
ledge the unwelcome truth. It is strictly true, therefore that conscience does make cow- 
ards of us all in the performance of such acts as those which he was meditating, and 
the greater cowards, the more sensitive we are upon subjects of duty and obligation. 
A hardened villian only would have been free from these compunctious visitings of na- 
ture. And when the Doctor asserts, that Hamlet was deterred from suicide solely by 
the prospect of plunging into the ills of another life, he shews himself totally unapprised 
of that complex mixture of feclings, which occupied the heart and actuated the con- 
duct of such a character as Hamlet. He would suppose him to be an accomplished 
wretch, who in the performance of the most artrocious deeds, thinks only of the pun- 
ishment he shall endure at some future period. Hamlet, on the contrary, is represented 
as a youth acutely apprehensive of doing any act, which shall soil his honour, violate 
his conscience, or draw upon him the probable penalties of sin in a future state. 

We have now furnished the reader with principles which will enable him to unravel 
all the fallacies of what the Doctor says further upon this subject, which is little more 
than a repetition of what he had previously affirmed. “Iam sorely afflicted in this life, 
(he says, placing himself in the condition of Hamlet,) but I will rather bear the afflic- 
tions of this life, than plunge myself into the afflictions of another life ; ergo, conscience 
makes cowards of us all. But this conclusion would justify the logician in saying, 
negatur consequens ; for it is entirely detached both from the major and minor pro- 
positions.” ‘This is the style in which the Doctor treats the greatest dramatic writer, 
and one of the most inimitable poets that ever wrote. We feel ashamed of him, 
as he dves not even reach the meaning of the piece. Is it not just reasoning in Ham- 
let to argue thus? The conduct of an uncle and a mother have imposed upon me the 
task of punishing them, as I am convinced of their having murdered my excellent 
father, and no other punishment is adequate to the offence but death—upon a mother I 

can never think of inflicting this penalty, however just it might be, as my feelings too 
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violently recoil from it. Some other punishment must be reserved for her, but towards 
an uncle who has proved himself such a monster, I do not feel myself obliged to show 
the same lenity~-my fixed determination is to exact from him life for life—yet, at the 
best, how dreadful must be the consequences! ‘To take an uncle’s life—to have a 
mother exposed to shame, and rendered an object of universal odium—to have my 
family publicly disgraced; methinks it would be a preferable alternative to fly at once 
from this evil world, and escape from the miseries into which I have been plunged— 
yet in this course new difficulties meet me, and new doubts perplex my mind. The 
noble Romans sometimes resorted to this expedient to relieve themselves from uncon- 
querable evils, but is it right todoso? Has not the Almighty, in our native horror of 
the act which he has awakened in our bosoms, fixed his canon against self-murder ? 
If so, should I not be fearfully guilty in perpetrating such violence on myself? And 
shall I with this guilty deed resting upon my head, rush into his presence without a 
summons from him, and encounter the punishments which he reserves for such offen- 
ders in a future world? Had I not better sustain my present ills, than involve myself 
in worse, perhaps, in another state of existence? Thus I am perplexed with doubts 
and obstacles upon all sides, and if a Roman virtue, would at once resolve to cut. the 
knot of perplexity by taking my own life; I must confess, that I find insuperable ob- 
jections against venturing upon such a dangerous experiment. It may be cowardly to 
yield to scruples of this nature, and if so, I must bear the imputation, for conscience, 
that accuses us of guilt, makes cowards of us all, and damps our spirits and unnerves 
our exertions, when we are prompted to engage in the greatest enterprises.” We leave 
it to the candid judgment of the reader to decide, whethgr there is any absurdity, or fal- 
lacy or even want of force in this mode of reasoning. Men under the influence of 
strong passions are prone to find an apology for their conduct, in pushing those max- 
ims, which suit their own cases, into general propositins. It is true, this is contrary 
to the rules of philosophizing prescribed by Lord Bacon, but the strong passions were 
never yet sound philosophers. 

Dr Goldsmith proceeds in his strictures upon Hamlet. “This soliloquy is not less excep- 
ceptionable in the propriety of expression, than in the chain of argumentation. ‘To die 
—to sleep—no more,” contains an ambiguity which all the art of punctuation cannot 
remove; for it may signify that to die is to sleep no more, or the expression no more, 
may be considered as an abrupt apostrophe in thinking, as if he meant to say, no more of 
that reflection. “The ambiguity here referred to by the Doctor is such an one as can- 
not sometimes be avoided by Poets and fine writers, when they represent men as 
speaking under the influence of strong passions, whose language, naturally abrupt im 
its transitions, is apt to become dark and unintelligible, inasmuch as their ideas in 
these cases are incoherent. In the present instance, however, one would think, that a 
very slight degree of discernment, connected with an attention to the whole strain of 
the soliloquy, would have enabled the critic to arrive at an interpretation of these 
words, somewhat more probable than that which is here given. The Doctor gives to 
the expressions a meaning as little to the credit of the writer as could be well con~ 
ceived, by the most perverse and malignant commentator. If by the expressions, ‘‘ to 
die—to sleep—no more”’—the terms “no more,” mean only, to die is to sleep no more 
or no more of that reflection; they would be perfectly insignificant and absurd. For 
to say of death, that it is to sleep no more, is not only a harsh and farfetched as well as 
improbable construction, but could scarcely have furnished any relief to him, whose 
mind at this time was so eagerly in pursuit of some alleviation of its miseries, and re. 
garded repose as a consummation devoutly to be wished. And to imagine these ex- 
pressions “no more,” to be by way of apostrophe, and equivalent to exclaiming no 
more of that reflection, besides being a frivolous view of the subject, is of all things the 
most improbable, since the mind of Hamlet, instead of revolting from regarding death 
as a sleep at this time, seemed anxious to believe that it was really such, and was 
forced from that conviction only by the hold which the doctrine of a future state had 
previously obtained inhis mind, But by taking the whole soliloquy in the due connec- 
tion of its parts, we shall readily perceive, that neither of these interpretations can be 
the true one. He could not have intended to affirm, that death was to sleep no more: 
because he afterwards says, that “in that sleep of death what dreams may come,” and 
throughout the passage compares it continually toa state of sleep. He could not have 
meant by the expression, “ no more” of that reflection, as if he wished to avoid consid- 
ering it as a sleep, because he is so well pleased with this similitude, that he frequently 
returns to it, Let us, then, attend to the whole tenor of the soliloquy, and we think 
the signification may be made out very distinctly, and present a clear, consistent and 
beautiful train of thought, a train that has gained it such just admiration in all ages, 
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Hamlet is supposed to be in a very pensive and melancholy state of mind, musing 
upon his hard fate, and weighing all the considerations that offer themselves for and 
against his seeking relief from suffering by suicide, or a flight from them into another 
life. The first view in which death presents itself to his mind, is the same as that 
mentioned by Cicero and the Greek Philosophers, when they discuss the question, 
‘whether death is an evil? They decide, that to the good man it is not, because, say 
they, it is either an extinction of being, and then is no evil, or else a happy subsistence 
in a better world, and of course a blessing. Upon the first of these views of the subject, 
Hamlet’s mind seizes at first, and he goes on reasoning upon that presumption, until the 
idea of our surviving ina future state rises to his view, and then his thoughts flow in a 
new direction. Thus 


“To be or not to be—that is the question—~ 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles— 
And by opposing, end them.” 


This portion amounts to this—Is it nobler in the mind to bear the ills of life patiently, 
or put ourselves to a voluntary death and end them all at once?—~He now views deatli 
as an utter extinction of being, and inquires whether there is more magnanimity in 
sustaining ills, or ridding ourselves of them by dying—a point that we know the lofty 
spirits of Rome decided in different ways— 


“To die—to sleep— 
No more—And by a sleep to say we end, 
The heartache, and the thousand shocks— 
That flesh is heir too; tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished—” 


“To die——- to sleep—no more—"It is no more. That is; is nothing more than to 
sleep—and by a sleep to say, etc. This interpretation of the words makes the transi- 
tion very natural and easy to the following words, 


“ And by a sleep to say we end the heartache—” 


The idea of death being merely a sleep is kept up, until we come to that part, which 
speaks of the dread of something after death. We trust that the explanation renders 
the passage extremely clear, significant and well finished. The Doctor says again 
“ Av there’s the rub” is a vulgarism beneath the dignity of Hamlet’s character, and the 
words that follow leave the sense imperfect. 


“ For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.” 


Not the dreams that might come, but the fear of what dreams might come, occasi- 
oned this pause of hesitation.” As to the first exception to the phrase, “ aye, there’s 
the rub,” every one must judge for himself. For ourselves we can say, that although it 
be what may be called a vulgar expression, yet it is a squeamish taste that rejects 
every phrase of that kind, since nothing can be more expressive, or elegant, sometimes, 
‘than an ordinary form of speech aptly introduced. And we very much doubt whether 
‘the whole of the English language furnishes us with a phrase that could improve it. 
‘That, which was once only vulgarly used, becomes legitimated when adopted by a fine 
writer and incorporated into the body of our literature. As the language was only 
in the process of formation in the time of Shakespeare, he had the right of introdu- 
cing into it whatever best suited his conceptions of propriety and elegance, and after 
he has given them his sanction, they may be regarded as consecrated to all purposes 
of speech. As to the last objection of the Doctor, that not the dreams which might 
come after death, but the fear of them occasioned Hamlet’s pause of hesitation, 
it does appear to us a frivolous distinction. If I should say, that the eloquence of St. 
Paul made Felix tremble, I should hardly expect to hear my affirmation disputed, upon 

the ground that it was not the eloquence of the Apostle, but the terrors he awakened 
that made that J udge tremble. But to proceed— 


* The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely.” 
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“ According to the invariable acceptation of the words,” says the essayist, “wrong and 
contumely can signify nothing but the wrong sustained by the oppressor, and the con- 
tumely or abuse thrown upon the proud man ; though it is plain Shakespeare used them in 
a different sense; neither is the wordspurn a substantive, yet as such he has inserted it 
in the following lines— 


“The insolence of office and the spurns, 
Which patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 


As to the first of these objections, again it may be remarked that both Shakespeare’s ex- 
pressions, and that which the Doctor mentions as the more common mode of speaking, 
are sufficiently accurate. Nothing is more common in writing and especially in po- 
etic composition, than to ascribe, as a property to any subject, the effect which it pro- 
duces upon its correspondent object. ‘The oppressor’s wrong, to denote the wrong in- 
flicted by the oppressor, is a form of speech not more forced or constrained than to 
say the conqucror’s devastations, for the devastations committed by the conqueror. 
The same may be remarked of the proud man’s contumely. And as to the second ob- 
jection, the authority of this Poet is sufficient to justify the use of the word spurn as 
a substantive. 

He proceeds: “If the metaphors were reduced to painting, we should find it a very 
difficult task, if not altogether impracticable, to represent outrageous fortune using her 
slings and arrows, between which indeed, there is no sort of analogy in nature.” This 
is very extraordinary criticism for a man of sense. Should we undertake to exhibit 
these figures in painting, which is the best of all rules to test the accuracy of meta- 
phors, and infallibly when the images which compose them are drawn from objects of 
sight, could we not distinctly pourtray upon canvass outrageous fortune throwing with 
her slings, and darting her arrors at any human being? These figures are entirely 
distinct and unexceptionable, although we acknowledge that this author is frequently 
chargeable with the fault of mixing his metaphors or jumbling them confusedly toge- 
ther. This fault arose out of the endless exuberance of his fancy, and probably the 
want of a more thorough acquaintance with the rules of rhetorical science. The ex- 
pression to “ take up arms against a sea of troubles,” which is found in this soliloquy, is 
liable to this exception : as we cannot attack a sea with arms, unless we be as stupid as 
Xerxes. “ What follows,” says Dr Goldsmith, “ is astrange rhapsody of broken images, of 
sleeping, dreaming, and shifting off a coil, which last conveys no idea that can be repre- 
sented on canvass. A man may be exhibited as shifting off his garments, or his 
chains, but how should he shuffle off a coil? which is another term for noise or 
tumult.” Here the Doctor really puts one’s paticnce to the test, to find him speak in 
terms of such contemptuous disparagement of one of the greatest works of human 
genius. We would rather be the author of this piece alone, which he so vehemently 
and presumptuously decries, than of all the works he ever wrote. We do not think, 
that anything he ever wrote, is very profound, but if all the rest of his productions 
were like this criticism upon Hamlet, the best fate they would deserve, would be that 
which befell the old romances in the hands of the curate and nurse in Don Quixote. 
As to the figure of shufiling off this mortal coil, we have always been of opinion, that 
the commentators have never ascertained the meaning, which Shakspeare here annexed 
to the word coil. It must have been used in his day, besides being equivalent to noise 
or tumult as he himself frequently uses it, as expressive of a garment or burthen or 
something of like nature, as the scripture phrase of earthly tabernacle, or earthly house, 
or we have not retained in our copies the original term used by the author. He never 
could have considered it in this place as denoting noise or tumult, which is the usual 
definition of it in our dictionaries. 

“Then,” says the Doctor, “ we have long lived calamity,” “time armed with whips 
and scorns,” and “ patient merit spurned at by unworthiness,” and “misery with a 
bare bodkin,” “ going to make his own quietus,” which at best is but a mean metaphor. 
"These are followed by figures, “sweating under fardels of burdens,” “ puzzled with 
doubts,” “shaking with fears,” and flying from evils.” Finally, we see, “ resolution sick- 
lied o’er with pale thought,” a conception like that of representing health with sickness 
and a “current of pith turned away, so as to lose the name of action,” which is both 
anerror in fancy, and a solecism in sense. In a word, this soliloquy may be compared 
to the egri somnia et tabula, cujus vane fingentur species.” This is the sum of the 

Doctor’s criticism upon the soliloquy of Hamlet—and a man who speaks the language 
which we have last copied, must have been prepared to undervalue the whole of Shak- 
speare’s works, than which he could not have done himself greater discredit. A man, 
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who does not kindle into enthusiastic admiration, in reading the pieces of this author, 
has reason to apprehend that nature has denied him her most precious gifts. They 
are certainly inimitable, and sometimes he rises so high, that it seems to be the result 
of nothing less than supernatural inspiration. ‘These last parts referred to by Dr Gold- 
smith are all perfectly correct and excellent in themselves, but he has taken the liberty of 
altering and distorting the expressions, that he might give a colour of truth, or plausi- 
bility to his censures. For example, he says, that Shakspeare speaks of “ patient 
merit spurned at by unworthiness,” which is not the phrase,—for it is, “ the spurns that 
patient merit of the unworthy takes.” This last is entirely accurate, and presents a dis- 
tinct image to the mind, whereas the other would be harsh and inaccurate. We might 
say justly of a member of Congress, that his merits are spurned at by the unworthy, 
among those who were in the house, but not by the unworthiness of the house. Again, 
the Doctor says, Shakspeare speaks of misery with a bare bodkin, going to make his 
own quietus. Now what shall we say of such a perversion of a man’s expressions? 
Misery making its quietus; that is, committing suicide, we presume, for it must de- 
stroy itself before it can be converted to its opposite, would be a strange representation 
indeed. But what says Shakspeare? “ Who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
ete. that can his quietus make witha bare bodkin.” A more correct and beautiful ex- 
pression cannot be found in our language. This is downright disingenuousness in the 
Doctor. Again—there are no such expressions in Shakspeare, as “puzzles with 
doubts,” or “shaking with fears,” although they would both be very correct phrases. 
And as to “longlived calamity,” “sweating under fardels,” or rather “a weary life,” 
“flying from evils,” these are also perfectly accurate metaphors. The Doctor says 
that the phrase, “resolution sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” is a conception 
like representing health by sickness. The true language is, 


“The native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 


And cannot a healthy hue or complexion be converted into a pale and sickly one? 
We have always thought, that the phrase pale cast of thought, if altered into pale cast 
of fear or apprehension, would be an improvement of the passage. Finally, the Doctor 
objects to the phraseology, “current of pith and moment,” but there is none such. It 


is, “enterprises of great pith turn away their currents,” which is a totally different thing. 
Upon the whole, as the Doctor concludes this play to present to us but the dreams of a 
sick man, we think it, and trust we have shewn it to be, notonly the effort of a waking 
and sound mind, but one of the choicest productions of human genius. There is but one 
single expression in it which we would alter, and that is unimportant, as instead of saying 
sea and troubles, he should have said seige or host of troubles. This is undoubtedly a 
more correct figure, but it is more than probable that Shakspeare wrote what is usually 
found in our copies, since he is frequently chargeable with mixing his metaphors, a 
fault into which the early writers in every language are peculiarly prone. Mankind 
advance by regular gradations towards improvement in the arts and sciences. In the 
commencement of civilization, Poets, Painters and Sculptors would exhibit but rude 
specimens of their several arts. They would display strong marks of genius, and as 
far as they went, would be faithful copyists of nature, but the ideas of the Poet would 
yet be crude and indigested, and the models of the Painter and Sculptor, rough and un- 
finished. It is by improving upon the models of each preceding age, that the arts are 
* carried forwards towards perfection, and artists learn to exhibit the most finished pie- 
ces. In the time of Shakspeare, the English language and literature were in their in- 
fancy ; taste, very imperfect, and science, just beginning to revive. That there should 
be some marks of imperfection in Shakspeare’s works, therefore, was not only to be 
expected, but was a result absolutely unavoidable. His productions must bear the 
impress of the age in which he lived. It was impossible that the Epic Poems of Ho- 
mer should display all the elegance and refinement of the Augustan Age in Rome. But 
what man of taste finds not a new recommendation of Shakspeare in these very con- 
siderations, that inferior or prejudiced minds have made a ground of serious accusa- 
tion against him, and vilification of his performances. The very wildness and charm- 
ing artlessness of his pieces serve to impart to them a more exquisite seasoning, and 
their striking blemishes display in broader light, and with more enrapturing attrac- 
tions, his superhuman excellencies. No language can be too strong to express our ad- 
miration of this writer, and we propose, when time allows, to éefend him from the bit- 
ter attacks of Voltaire, who, while he seems sensible of his many excellencies, has al- 
lowed himself very free animadversions upon those masterpieces which he very imper- 
fectly understood. 
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THE LOZEL. 


Wir a cold brow unblanched by shame, 
A silent triumph of the eye, 

A heart that spurns all honest fame, 
And glories in its infamy, 

Thou hurriest to the work of death, 

The deeds that damn the soul the 

And, coiling torture’s serpent wreath, 
Unstarting from thy visions, sleepest. 

















Thy demon arts—thy smile that wears 
The inask of love but to betray, 

Thy crocodile, thy tyrant tears, 

That gem thy victim’s burning way, 
Thy guarded glance, thy watchful care, ‘ 
Thy passion shrinking at a word,— ae 
All verge to one dark close—despair, 
And ruin—destined though deferred. 
















And thou canst sit by beauty’s side, z 
And gaze on heaven’s best image there, NE 
And glut the rancour of thy pride . ae 
In thoughts that have no hope in prayer; 
While she—her fair face lightened up 
By Love that blooms like Eden’s isle, 
Drinks madness from thy poison cup, 
And greets thee with a seraph smile. 












Yes, thou canst blanche the virgin brow, 
And dim the éye whose glance is bliss, 
And steal what worlds cannot bestow— % 
Ay—steal with an iscariot kiss! 

And o’er thy blasted spirit breathe 

No thoughts that would the wretch revive— 
No pulse thrills through thy heart of death, if 
Whose throb would bid the ruined live ! 










But, like the samiel o’er the waste, 
Thou leav’st a desert heart behind, 

b While scorn smiles darkly o’er the Past— 
The haunted ruins of the Mind! 
And men will hear thee tell of deeds, 
Whose lightest meed is years of pain— 

A blighted heart that breaks and bleeds, 

That ne’er can hope on earth again. 












Amid the maddened revel’s mirth, 
When ribald tongues and maudlin eyes 
Teach apes to scorn the sons of earth 
Lost to their birthright in the skies, 
Thy guilt becomes a deed of pride, 
Thy victim’s woe, a theme of jest, 

And thou canst woman’s love deride, 
Who art in woman’s ruin blest. 
















Dishonoured and forsaken now 
By all she loved in years gone by, 

Gloom in her heart, guilt on her brow, 
And darkness in her leaden eye, 

She can but tread the appointed way 
‘That all must tread on whom the world 
Lays its forbidding curse for aye— 

From love, hope, heaven and glory hurled. 










VOI. I—-NO. XI. 40 


To Genevieve. 


Deserted by the righteous throng, 

Whose hearts are not so wholly changed 
That they would shun the winning wrong, 
If, unknown, from the fold they range, 

Oh! what is left the victim maid, 

Mocked by the vile, shunned by the good, 
But sin continued—death delayed— 
Blurr’d shame and awful solitude? 


Ere life became a bliss to her, 

Ere fragrance followed on the flower, 
The spoiler came—the branded slur— 
The deathless doom of frailty’s dower! 
And thus, Dark Lozex! thou canst blight 
The beautiful—and stain the fair— 

And on her bosom pour the night 

Of desolation and despair. 


By all the sorrows of thy lot, 

By all thy wrongs in ruin borne, 

By all heaven hath and earth has not, 
By all thy utter woe and scorn, 

The Tratror yet shall feel the force 
Of all that long hath tortured thee, 
The conscious horror of remorse, 
The AXtna of life’s agony ! 


Yes, he shall feel and thou shalt know, 

In realms where guilt shall find no gloom, 
The peril of inflicted woe, 

The anguish of the Liar’s doom! 

—Thou hearst a voice none else may hear, 
It bids thy burning spirit pause; 

It bids thee, Inripev! appear 

Where angels plead the Victim’s cause! 





TO GENEVIEVE. 
By George D. Prentice. 


Fair lady of the sunny brow! thou art to me unknown, 

And yet a thousand witcheries around thy form are thrown; 
And that bright form I seem to view, when sunset gilds the sea, 
And fancy comes on wings of light to tell of love and thee. 


And oft through slumber’s pictured veil, that form, with softened gleam, 
Comes like the starlight blue of Eve, seen through a sleeping stream, 
And on my heart its glory falls so lovely and so fair, 

No other form can ever wake such blessed feelings there. 


Soft as the flow of moonlight waves or stir of dewy leaves 

When the young winds are wandering out on summer’s silent eves, 
Thine image o’er my spirit seems in Heaven’s own light to move, 
Unwinding all the secret chains, that bind the soul of love. 


Oh! it is passing sweet to muse, with feelings pure and high, 
On glorious creatures seen alone by fancy’s burning eye— 
No tint of earth’s reality can dim their light with tears, 

And all is pure and beautiful as dreams of other spheres. 


Lady! my path is far from thine, and thou mayst never see 

The Minstrel, that now vainly wakes his lonely lyre for thee, 

Yet oft his heart will picture thee, the loveliest of earth’s daughters, 
A rainbow glory sweetly thrown upon life’s stormy waters. 








THE BACHELOR versus LOVE. 
A SKETCH FROM THE ADVERSARIA OF A STUDENT. 


By Morris Mattson. 


«What was the colour of her hair, Tom?” 
“ Black—black as the wing of the raven !” 
“ Quite poetical! quite poetical, indeed. Out upon your vile similes. What has a 
raven’s wing to do with the hair of a beautiful woman? A most unpleasant associa- 
tion, Tom, depend upon it. But her eyes?” 

“ Beautiful, beyond description! and brilliant as beautiful.” 

“ And the colour ?” 

“Hazle, but very dark!” 

“ And her forehead ?” 

“ High and intellectual; overshadowed, too, with a profusion of curls. You may 
have seen the like in a picture by Italian Guido.” 
, “Charming! charming !—But her nose? the much contemned but most essential 
eature.” 

“ Decidedly Grecian! Attic in perfection.” 

“ And her cheeks ?” 

“A mingling of red and white, like the tints of sunset on the colourless clouds of 

eve.” 

“ And her chin?” 

“ Rounded and rising like the promontory of Leucadia, whence Sappho leaped into 

elysium.” 

“ An elysian picture. Well then, her lips?” 

“Finely and delicately formed. What a poet would call chiseled by Apelles as they 
were kissed into life by the god of love in his loveliest mood.” 

“ Chiseled !—Another outlandish idea. But her figure ?” 

“ Symmetrical as that of Venus Anadyomine—born of the foam.” 

“ And walk ?—the carriage of her person is a cogent argument in woman.” 

“‘ Easy and graceful—the majesty of nature combined with the elegance of art— 
Juno and Diana sharing their attributes.” 

“ Her foot ?—neither Lapland nor Chinese, I hope.” 

“ Delicately moulded and transiently visible, like a distant star that trembles when 
"tis gazed at.” 

“Her ankle ?—it must be the joint of Phidias.” 

“Finely turned, as Sir Walter would say.” 

“ And hand ?—such as that which won the golden apple on Mount Ida?” 

“Qh, the most exquisite and sylphlike in the world; taper fingers, and white as the 
snow drift. Do you know I am very particular in my observations of the hand.” 

“ You heard her speak ?—Voice musical, I suppose ?” 

“ Sweeter than the lute—yet more romantic than the harp of Memnon.” 

“Well, Tom, if ever I was enraptured in my life, it is with your description of this 
lady—I am absolutely in love. I am now thirtyfive, and have justly acquired the title 
of old bachelor, Horrible! blasphemous! But it is not my fault, though I confess I 
am somewhat difficult to please. I have been engaged seven times, and have as often 
broken off the match. In the first place, because the object of myaffections had tov 
large a foot; in the second, because she had an enormous hand; and in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth, successively, a coarse voice, small gray eyes, sandy hair, 
and an ignorance of music ~~~zshalled themselves, like so many fiends, in opposition 
to my purpose. And lastly, which still grieves me when I think of it, I was under a 
positive engagement with a very beautiful and accomplished young lady; but, alas! 
the fates interposed, I happened to be dining at her father’s house, when, to my utter 
astonishment, she actually eat two fried eggs, and also boasted of having devoured a 
pint of blackberries, the previous day, at one time. My dear Tom, it greatly unnerved 
me. I left the house in disgust, and never returned. I will divest myself of those 
silly prejudices for the future, and set to work in real earnest to procure a wife. Miss 
Mary Jane Rosaline Greenville !—what a beautiful tissue of names! I'll marry her, 
sans ceremonie, if she possesses half the charms you have enumerated, You will give 


me an introduction ?" 
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The above dialogue, as the reader has already discovered, took place between a 
bachelor and a young gentleman, who was his confidential friend. Feeling somewhat 
interested in the fate of the former, we were determined to watch and note down this 
his eighth matrimonial adventure. 

The young lady in question, who was generally called Rosaline, had just completed 
her term at a fashionable boardingschool. Her mother resided in an oldfashioned 
mansion in the village of C——. She was very rich, and bestowed every possible care 
on the education of her daughter. Rosaline, indeed, was possessed of many personal 
charms; and withal, was very romantic and sentimental. ‘The window of her study 
was entirely encircled with honeysuckle; and immediately under it, a small stream 
went rippling by, wmding through a long extent of green meadow, until it was lost in 
the distance. She had read all the poets—at least the title pages. Novels, too, had 
not escaped her attention, particularly Roderick Random and Tom Jones, although she 
roundly protested she was totally ignorant of them. She was a proficient in music— 
in short, like Donna Inez, she 


“ was a learned lady, famed 
For every branch of every science known.” 


The hero of our story, the gallant bachelor, (we beg his pardon for not introducing 
him by name—gentle reader, Mr Benjamin Bartholomew, an unpoctical name, by the 
by,) was deeply in love, as he has already confessed, with Rosaline. Her mother had 
heard of the circumstance, and was determined to single him out for her future son 
in law. Not that he was remarkably handsome or accomplished, or, indeed, one of the 
most reputable of men—for he possessed an undue share of the frailties and foibles of 
mankind—but because he owned three large houses, and fifty thousand dollars im the 
funds. Oh, what a powerful argument in favour of matrimony! Benjamin, or rather 
Mr Bartholomew, was to have an introduction. The time was fixed. He enters the 
hall door of the old mansion, and is conducted into the drawingroom. It so happened, 
that Rosaline was already there. The rich damask curtains, grouped up with golden 
eagles, were thrown but partially aside, and admitted a sort of dreamy twilight, that 
conferred an indescribable beauty on her whole person. It was like gazing at a picture 
in perspective. She was reclining indolently upon a sofa, partially revealing an exqui- 
sitely rounded foot and ankle. In one hand she held an elegantly bound volume of 
poetry, while the other was brought carelessly to her forehead, her small, taper 
fingers intermingling with a rich cluster of negligent curls. Oh, that ineffable grace 
and symmetry of person !—those lips just parted to a smile—and that thrilling glance 
of the eye! It was a picture for Titian himself. She laid the book upon a small ivory 
stand, and arose to receive the guests. “Rosaline, my dear,” said her mother some- 
what affectedly, who had joined her visiters in the hall, “it gives me great pleasure to 
introduce to your acquaintance my worthy friend Mr Bartholomew.” The girl bowed 
in silence, and so ended the introduction. A sense of propriety, alone, would prevent 
us from giving a detail of the conversation on that eventful occasion, although it would 
certainly make a pretty little chapter in a new Pelham novel. I may remark,how- 
ever, that Rosaline sang very sweetly ; while our hero, in the absence of this accom- 
plishment, quoted poetry, and wrote eight or ten extempore verses, in the form of an 
acrostic, which (be it known exclusively to the reader and ourself, for we can keep a 
secret) he had been for the last three months bringing to a state of maturity. I for- 
got to state, moreover, that she frequently sighed, and looked sentimental, and talked 
of love in a cottage; while he occasionally lifted his eyes very prettily to heaven, and 
laid his hand upon his forehead, as if engaged in deep thought, and exclaimed but 
I will tell no more of the secret. 

Benjamin Bartholomew became a constant visiter at Mrs Greenville’s mansion — 
She had been well schooled in the art of wooing, by her mother, who, though she be- 
longed to church, possessed a little more cunning of heart than meekness of spirit, and 
was remarkable for her shrewdness and penetration. It is not to be supposed, there- 
fore, that she did not discover all our hero’s peculiarities of temper and disposition ; 
and it was strongly suspected by some of the village gossips that she had given Rosa- 
line instructions, as to her conduct and deportment, in the presence of Mr Bartholomew. 
It was evident, at least, when he occupied a seat at table, that she was never known to 
eat cheese, nor any of the grosser articles of food. To milk and fried eggs she had a 
particular aversion. 

I am sure I could never be celebrated as an author. There is so much difficulty in 
dashing along over your foolscap, (like a race horse upon the turf,) as though it did 
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not cost you a single effort—as if you wrote mechanically, without ever thinking. 
When you are obliged to stop, and ponder and reflect, why, your sentences might be 
compared to a man walking on stilts. But now for the denouement. 

Was our hero married in a week, as is sometimes the case ina novel? No! He 
had too many difficulties to encounter. It now seemed doubtful whether he would 
succeed in winning the affections of Rosaline. When he visited at the mansion she 
frequently feigned sickness, and could not leave her room. When he asked her to 
sing, she was, as Ophelia says of Hamlet, 


“Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 


When he requested her to join him in a walk, it was either too hot or too cold—too 
wet or too dry—so that our hero, who had before always found himself alongside of 
Rosaline at the table, or her companion in a stroll, or heard her name coupled with 
his, considered it now an especial favour if he could get even a sight of her. Finally, 
it was thought expedient by Mrs Greenville, that Rosaline should visit an aunt, about 
fifteen miles in the country. ‘The secret of this movement may be understood, by a 
perusal of the following extract of a Ictter, written at that time by the anxious mother 
to her sister, into whose care she was about, for a time, to consign her daughter. 

“Mr Benjamin Bartholomew has for sume time been very attentive to Rosaline. 
He is very wealthy, and it is my ambition, you know, to have a rich son in law. 
The men are so fickle, that I have not permitted Rosaline to intimate that she has the 
slightest affection for her new lover. Indeed, I have taught her to manifest a decided 
coolness, although I believe the girl is warmly attached to him. I think it will have 
a good effect. You know if the pursuit of an object is attended with great difficulty, 
the zeal to obtain it is proportionably increased. ‘Time, however, will test the truth of 
the experiment, and in the meantime, if anything important should transpire, you shal! 
be immediately informed of it. P.S.—Should Mr Bartholomew visit Rosaline at your 
house, do not permit her to show too strong a preference for him. E. G.” 

Rosaline had not been absent a week, before a young lady of great beauty came on 
a visit to the village already mentioned. Our hero, as usual, had fallen violently in 
love with her at first sight. Mrs Greenville was not slow in observing it, for she 
watched his movements with the most unwearied diligence. Another extract from 
another of her letters to her sister in the country (which we would beg pardon for in- 
serting in this sketch, but that we cannot possibly avoid it) showed that she was not 
without considerable alarm as to the result. 

“ Would you believe it? Mr Bartholomew is constant in his attention to Miss 
who caine to our village scarcely a week since. Only to think of the treachery of 
man! She wears an elegant diamond ring, which, it is said, he has already presented 
to her. What a wretch she must be, that would receive such a present from a gentle- 
man on so slight an acquaintance! Rosaline must come here immediately, or it wil! 
be all over with us. E. G.” 

We have thought it unnecessary to quote from the Ietter any further than that part 
which contained the imperative command for Rosaline’s return. Suffice it to say, that 
she was at home in less than twentyfour hours from the reception of the aforesaid let- 
ter. Her visit to the country, and her frequent rambles over the hills that surrounded 
her aunt’s residence, had imparted an additional beauty to her person. She was, in 
short, the adiniration of all who beheld her, with the exception of Mr Benjamin Bar- 
tholomew, who, it appears, from some cause or other, was irreclaimable. ‘The current 
of his affections, once thwarted in its course, was forever estranged. By Rosaline, 
it never was regretted; but her mother, even to this day, bitterly repents the foolish 
caprice that lost her so rich a son in law. 








TO MARIETTA. 


Thou art not, sinless sister Love? and I must roam alone 

Far from the radiant shrine of ‘Truth and Childhood’s holy throne! 
And oft a sobbing sigh unheard and many a bleeding tear 

Wail o’er thy blessed home on high—thy soft elysian sphere. 


Thou wert the sun of being given to light me up to God, 
And ever fell thy rainbow smile upon the path I trod; 
Thy cherub voice, thy stainless brow, thine eye, like the gazelle’s, 
Wander along my darkened mind that ever on thee dwells. 
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The woods, the streams, the mountain hues of morn or sunset glory 
Glance o’er my shadowed spirit now like a charmed fairy story ; 

And round my path thy sainted shade, in dawn and dewlight, lingers, 
Touching the sear’d chords of my heart with windlike angel fingers. 


A cloud amid the sunny forms—a dark shape on life’s sea— 
Chained to the earth by tyrant years—lI seek my bliss with thee! 
“Earth’s beauty, wit and wisdom pass before my reckless eye, 
And ever, like the rainbow, guide my spirit to the sky. 


Thy memory o’er rhy burning heort, like dew on Zara, steals, 
And gladdens with the breath of heaven the soul that wisely feels 
How vain the hope, ambition, fame—the love, the joy that be— 
Since thou art gone and I must go to God’s eternity. 


Oh! many a still and glorious eve, and wild and awful night 
Hath flashed its diamond blaze or poured its deep and lurid light; 
Since thy blue eye to mine revealed the spirit of the blest, 

Since thou, pale bud of being ! sunk to thy undreaming rest. 


Where art thou, sinless sister! where? they tell us heaven’s above, 
And that it is a holy sphere—the home of joy and love ; 

But where is that most hallowed spot in yonder hallowed sky 
Tuovu dwelleston? Reveal it, Jove! to my long searching eye! 


And I will gaze, the livelong night, upon that world of beams, 
Where thou art chanting rapture’s song mid glory’s starry dreams ; 
And I will think thy seraph eye beholds thy brother here, 

And that blest thought shall fili with light lone sorrow’s silent tear. 


And thou wilt tell me how they live, the spirits of the heaven, 

And where we go and what we {cel when carthly bonds are riven: 
And, wilt thou not, my sister Love! when T am sad and lone, 

Come in thy starlight robe and breathe bliss from thy sapphire throne ? 


So calm and pure and sacred floais the high and holy sky, 
‘That not a soul, who dwelt beneuth and loved it well, can die; 
And I shall wait and watch cach gicam of midnight stars to sec 
Thy tearless smile steal down frotw thine eternity. 





And thou art there in glory, Love! and Lin wo am here, 

And thine is e’er an angel smile and mine a he artwrung tear ; 

But thou art blest, and, while benewt! ‘Piune’s shadow I remain, 

‘Yo think upon thine Eden joy will socthe my lonely pain. F. 





AMERICAN GEOLOGY. 
A brief notice of the Bridgewater Copper Mine, by Peter A. Browne, Esq. 


This Mine is situated in Somerset County, in West New Jersey. It belongs to an 
incorporated Company, consisting of Augustus F. Cammann, Goold Hoyt, and others, 
ussociated together under the name of “the President and Directors of the Bridgewater 
Copper Mining Company.” Its geological position is ihe old red sandstone forma- 
tion, and it is believed that, in regard to the richness and varicty of mineralogical pro- 
ducts, it is not exceeded by any other with which we are acquainted. 

The major part of the ore is the red oxide of Copper, or, more properly speaking, the 
Protoxide of Copper. This species, which is treated in the books as a rare mineral, is 
here found in the greatest abundance. I have one specimen that weighs 484 pounds. 
This is, perhaps, the largest mass of Protoxide of Copper ever taken out of the bowels 
of the earth. The prevailing colours are copper red and brick red, and it is mixed with 
the native and the carbonates of copper. Nodules, enclosed in an argillaceous cover- 
ing, weigh from ten pounds to an ounce.—Another variety of a bright brick red colour, 
passing into a dirty white colour, are of an earthly fracture and of a less specific gra- 
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vity. ‘The native copper is not so abundant. It is found dentritic, reniform and amor- 
phous; pure and mixed with the Protoxide. 

Grey Copper ; Colvour iron grey amorphous, green carbonate, fibrous and amorphous, 
muriate and phosphate botryoidal upon the carbonate. 

Hydrosilicate of Copper—Of this very rare and interesting mineral, there are many 
varieties. I have in my Cabinet one mass that weighs nearly a pound. 

1. Thin layers of a lively green, transparent or translucent, and of a vitreous frac- 
ture, adhering to the surface of native copper. 

2. In compact masses of a conchvidal fracture, opaque or translucent at the edges 
only, sky blue or enamel blue bordering on green, very soft and very light. When put 
into water, it floats for a few instants, but having absorbed a sufficient quantity of 
liquid, it sinks and becomes transparent like hydrophane. It exhales the odour called 
argillaceous. 

3. In compact masses similar to the foregoing at first sight but much heavier, of a 
paler blue and more decidedly greenish, and also harder. Some pieces scratch glass, 
and have the fracture of silex. These are of a hardness sufficient to be polished, and 
used in jewelry. Some masses are carious, and frequently the hard variety passes into 
the soft by gradation. 

M. P. Berthier has analyzed three varieties of Silicates of Copper.* First, that of 
Canaveilles near Olette, East Pyrenees. Secondly, the Siberian, and thirdly, the Sili- 
cate of Somerset County, New Jersey. 

The first gave—Protoxide of Copper, 0.418, 0.468—Silex (gelatinous,) 0,260, 
0.304—Water, 0.235, 0.228—Carbonic Acid, 0.037, 0.228—Quartz, 0.025, 0.000. 

The result is that this mineral belongs to the species which has been common for 
some time under the name of Kieselmalachite, now called by some Chrysocole. 

This species has been found in many places, and is particularly abundant in Siberia. 

M. Berthier’s analysis of the Siberian mineral gave—Protoxide of Copper, 0.399— 
Silex, 0.350—Water, 0.210—Peroxide of Iron, 0.030—Argil, 0.011. 

This specimen came from the Uralian Mountain ; as it was compact, sufficiently soft to 
be cut with a knife, fracture waxy like chalcedoney, translucent at the edges, of a fine 

‘ sky blue bordering on green, its powder green. 

Third—The Somerset County Silicate gave—Protoxide of Copper, 0.351, oxigene, 
0.070—Silex, 0.354, 0,184—Oxide of iron and sand, 0.010—Water, 0.285, 0.254. 

This specimen was of the soft kind, and after this result M. Berthier is of opinion 
that it is probable that the pure kind contains—Protoxide of Copper, 0.374—Silex, 
0.289—Water, 0.337. 

Numbers which are deduced from the formula CS +. 4 A Q—This then is the 
same Silicate as the Siberian and Canaveilles but combined with a double quantity of 
water. ‘The presence of so large a quantity of water cxplains its slight degree of hard- 
ness and the lightness of the Somerset mineral, made M. Berthier believe that a 
portion of the liquid is separated in dry times, as it is in efflorescent salts. Upon this 
supposition, the specimen analyzed ought to contain 008 of Opaline Silex in its mixed 
state. The analysis of the hard kind also proved the existence bf this mixture. This 
analysis gave that gentleman—Protoxide of Copper, 0.061—Silex, soluble in alkali, 
0.579—Water, 0.067—Silex, 0.289—Oxide of iron, 0.004—which proves that the 
greater part of the Silex is dissolved in the liquid alkali, without the Silicate of Copper 
being altered. 

M. Bowen has analyzed a specimen of the Somerset Silicate of Copper, in which he 
found—Protoxide of Copper 0.45275, ox. 0.0911—Silex, 0.37250, 0.1935—Water, 
0.17000, 0.1511. 

This composition approaches so nearly to the common Kieselmalachite, that M. Ber- 
thicr thinks both kinds exist at Somerset, isolated, or mixed in variable proportions. 

According to M. Hess, Dioptase is composed o&—Protoxide of Copper, 9.4510, ox. 
0.0910—Silex, 0.3685, 0.19 15—Water, 0.1152, 0.1024—Alumnic, 0.0236, 0.0110— 
Caloric, 0.0339, 0.0095—Magnesia, 0.0022—having consequently for its formula C 
S$ 2 + AQ:—The ultimate result then is, that in nature the Silicate of Copper is 
found combined with three different proportions of water. 

First—In Dioptase with a quantity of water which contains as much oxigen as the 
oxide of Copper. ; 

Secondly—In the Kieselmalachite of Siberia of Canaveille, etc. with a double quan- 
tity—and thirdly, in the Silicate of Somerset, with a quadruple quantity. wre 

The Hydro-Silicate of Copper, of Somerset, is therefore a new variety, and if it is 
advisable to give it a new name, I would propose to call it “ Bertmtzrtre,” in honour 
of that eminent Chemist, M. P. Berthier. 
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* Annales de Chimie et Physique. Vol. 51. p. 395. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Sumner L. Fairfield. 


Wrar awful images of ancient days, 

What high and hallowed thoughts rush o’er my brain, 
While I behold and tremble and adore 

Thy melancholy pomp of sculptured Mind, 

Thou Temple of the Deathless! Pantheon 

Of Genius deified !—Amid thy vaults, 

‘Thy lone religious passages and aisles, 

Thy pillar’d arches gray and antique shrines, 
The spirit pants for breath and the heart holds 

Its life pulse silent, for the undying Dead 

Pour forth their glories here and all the air 
Breathes of their immortality! We gaze 

And gaze, and turn away, o’erpowered by thoughts 
Vast as the blended intellects that float 

Through the far cloisters of monastic gloom, 
And high and holy as the eternal thrones, 

Their seats of Power amid Earth’s majesty! 
How soars and shudders the astonished soul 
Among the great assembly of the pride 

And glory of the earth! the Canonized 

Of countless generations!—Here they dwell 
Together—all the Majesty of mind! 

Bards of high mysteries! and warriors crowned 
With gory glories! and wise statesmen skilled 
To guide the royal argosy through storms 

And tempests o’er a darkly swirling sea; 

And orators, whose words of wisdom fell, 

(Like the Athenian’s eloquence among 

The gurgling shores of rocky Salamis,) 
Unheeded till too late! and here they sleep, 

The mitred prelates of the land, whose ban 

Was blight and blasting in the olden days, 
When bondmen spirits, smitten to the dust, 
Bowed down before the Dagon of their Faith, 
Grasped the red cross, embraced a life of woe, 
Adored a dream, and, like a vision, passed 

‘To mect the doom of deeds before ri sust, 
Whom priestcraft never knew, or scorned, if known. 
Beside the bold crusader sleeps the monk, 

Whose voice was like a trumpet, when he raised 
The nations, and to deserts led them forth 

To perish, on the shorcless Syrian wastes. 

Here monarchs slumber—but unlawful hands 
Have ceased to reverence the anointed head, 
And crowns are crushed and sceptres broken now, 
And not a voice cries T'raitor! All is lost, 

The pomp, the pageant and the banner’d pride, 
The warrior’s glory and the monarch’s power, 
The churchman’s bigot pride, the lady’s charm ! 
St Edward’s crown hath mouldered into dust; 
The ancient chair for the anointing hour 

Rests on the crumbled clay of them who, erst, 
Sate proudest there—the Dagons of their day! 
—Oh ! nought is left but tombs and trophies now, 
Dark mausolea, where no empress weeps, 
Shrines overthrown, where not a shadow steals 
To worship—cenotaphs without a corse, 

And monuments without memorial ! 










Oh! as I wander mid the holy light 
Thrown from the pictured windows high aloft, 
While every footfall o’er the sculptured stones 
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Beneath, wakes shuddering echoes, that along 
The ancient walls steal with a low faint sound, 
Like dim revealings of another world, 

Each effigy dilates and glows with life 
Around me, and the cusky light reveals 
Their features like the faces we behold 

In troubled visions, or the shadows seen 
Gliding ’mid faintest twilight when the sound 
Of flowing waters riseth on the soul 

Like blessed music.—Ere they fade away, 
Thus let me catch their wavering lineaments: 


Full in the sunset light far distant thrown 

From yon stained window—lo! the Hero stands, 
Whose voice shook empires! girt in iron mail, 
With shivered shield and dinted sword, he stands, 
And through the bars of his cldsed visor glare 
His searching eyes like stars amid the storm. 
His Anak form moves on—his armed tread 
Tends to the battle or the tournament, 

The foray or the joust—and hark! the shout, 

The bugleblast of onset !—All is still. 

Behold again ! where wars the giant chief? 
—There—cold and motionless, the Starve stands! 


Yon poet’s marble brow breathes thought; his eyes, 
To all the wonted wildness of their light, 

Wake from the sleep of ages, and the love, 

The passion of his spirit wakes again. 

Lo! now he grasps his long neglected lyre, 

And inspiration in his cold heart burns ; 
Memory, the seraph, from her pictured wings 
Scatters gay visions o’er his wasted heart, 

And Fancy, beautiful spirit! o’er him bends 
With looks of light, and Forms, in robes of pearl 
And green and gold, hover around his harp, 
Breathing the bliss of young’thought’s paradise. 
—Alas! the golden chords melt ’neath his touch, 
And the dust eddies in the troubled air— 

Dust! nought but dust all that we love in life, 
Like our own hearts, a dewdrop and a dream! 


From his cold couck in yonder cloister’s cell 
The Monk starts up, as he were loitering late 
From vesper hymn, and hurries to his shrine 
In the dark ruin of the chapelry. 

Amazed, he stands ; and, with a dreamy eye, 
Like a delirious sleeper, gazes round ; 

The illumined missal and tall crucifix, 

The waxlights and the censers, all have gone! 
The altarfire hath ceased! the worshippers 

No more approach for earthly sacrifice. 

The glorious beauty and high sanctitude 

Of that fair church he served, e’en while he slept, 
Hath passed away, like a bright evening cloud, 
Herald of darkness, tempest and despair! 


The Orator’s pale lips, in quivering play, 
Reveal the awful eloquence, that once 
Shook thrones and sundered monarchies, but none 
Heed now the voice, whose living magic held 
The breathless heart submissive to its charm. 

The strong delirious passsions slumber on ; 

Hope dwells not here; Ambition hath forgot 

His earth-o’ershadowing purposes ; the spell 
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Of praise, the fever of eternal fame 

Thrills not the shrouded soul—and hoary guilt 
Hath passed the ordeal of its earthly doom. 
How deadly still the Sepulchre of Pride! 

The distant verger’s faintest step o’ercomes 
The spirit like the whisper of the Dead! 

*Tis a sage homily—that slow light fall 

Of living foot in this cold world of Death. 


Why burns thine eye with such triumphant light, 
O proud Elizabeth? Lo! there the shrine 

Where worship now the kingdoms of the earth, 
Scotia’s lost Mary—beauty’s loveliest queen— 

A sacrifice, if innocent, and thrice 

A sacrifice if guilt confirmed her doom. 

Leman of Essex! Tyrant Henry’s child, 

Meet daughter of thy sire! bend that proud head 
And look beneath thy foot, haught Tudor, look! 
Thy broken sceptre lies by Mary’s tomb! 
Grandeur! thou hadst thy crown. Misfortune now 
Hath her reward—the tears of half the world. 


The features fade to duskier lineaments, 

The spell hath passed—and all becomes again 
The monumental mockery—but oh! 

*Tis a dread thing for living man to hold 
Communion with the empire of the dead ; 

To think, to feel, to breathe a vivid life, 

And know that every atom of the dust, 

That mingles with the air, had thought and power, 
And pillowed the same hopes on the same fears, 
And toiled and struggled in the waves of woe, 
Like the worn heart, that, old in early youth, 
Poureth this dirge above the unanswering dead! 


I hear the rush of countless wings; and now, 

In solemn train and proud array, they pass, 

The Great, the Wise, the Mighty and the Good, 
Through the lone cloisters, and around the vaults 
Spread the elysian vision of their pomp. 

O’er hearts that quail and quiver, here they reign ; 
Throned on the majesty of ages here, 

Triumphant Genius, from the thin pale dust 
Invoking deities, eternal reigns, 

While the bright suns, that lightened lower worlds, 
Forever burn amid the heaven of heavens. 


The old Cathedral clock tolls out the hour. 

How solemnly each lone deep echo rolls 

Through the cold World of Tombs! yet none awakes. 
Ye effegies of glory and renown! ye shades 

Of mind! ye pictured palaces of Thought ! 

Hear ye that lingering knell?—’Tis not for you! 
Listen, all ye who wander here! each note 

Of that old prophet is the voice of death 
Sounding— Ye are the dust ye tread upon! 

For him, who, far from country, friends and home, 
With a quick heart and a wrought spirit, roams, 

O Ancient Abbey ! through thy pillar’d vaults, 
When the wild fever of this life is o’er, 

Far happier were the dying thought (as sweet 

As breath of moonlight roses bathed in dew) 

That he should lay his weary head to rest 

On earth’s green bosom, ’neath the smile of heaven, 
Where sunlight and the beams of summer stars 
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And the soft glory of the autumnal moon, 
And vernal showers and diamond dews would come, 
And youths and maidens meet in joy and love, 
Beneath the trailing willow and beside 

The shorn turf of his nameless sepulchre, 

Low in the violet vale, where mountains spread 

The shadows of the eve—than that his corse 

Should moulder in thy melancholy vaults, 

Thou Sepulchre of Grandeur ! where the sounds 

Of multitudes commercing through the ways 

Of Earth’s one Crry-Worxp reecho harsh 

Along thy mouldering shrines and cloisters dim. 





THE SANDAMANIANS, 
From the Diary of a Lawyer. 


What can be more lovely than Religion—and who has the power to think of it, with- 
out feeling its immediate influence? There is something so serene,—so tranquilliz- 
ing,—so heavenly in its atmosphere, that we can be at no loss to imagine the blessed 
state of the just made perfect, from the happiness which piety imparts to its votaries 
here as an antepast of their enjoyments hereafter. Wecan conceive nothing more truly 
contemptible, to the eye of the religious, than the agitation and bustle of this world, 
and the apparent anxiety and interest which it everywhere displays. It ought, on the 
contrary, rather to be viewed as a short journey through changeful and perilous scenes 
which it is essentially necessary we should perform, that we may reach those climes 
where our sorrows shall be no more. The very inconveniences and annoyances 
encountered in our course, are intended for our eventual benefit, and prepare us more 
fully to appreciate the delights of final and eternal repose. Properly considered, 
this world presents but a vista to the grave but while our immortal concerns are all 
beyond it, we too often live and die, as though, when the terrible jaws of the tomb 
once close upon us, we are forever extinct. 

Such are the views of some portions of mankind—but there are others, who, how- 
ever they may be occasionally diverted or distracted, by the glare and bustle of the 
scenes around them—still keep their eyes turned to the grave, as the pillow of repose, 


“ Where all must rest, 
Never again to wake,—till the last trump shall sound.” 


But the most sublime earthly spectacle, that can be exhibited, is that of the aged 
—the venerable and the virtuous, gradually approaching the close of their temporal 
career—not hastened by anything like disease, but barely keeping pace with the in- 
visible and stealthy foot of time—ripening as it were into gradual decay—conscious 
of their approaching end, and serenely smiling in the very grasp of fate. This is the 
language of the immortal spirit, that speaks of a blessed hereafter. It is not super- 
stition—it is not fanaticism—it is no bravado,—but it is the unshaken reliance of the 
soul upon the omnipotence of a Saviour’s blood. In the many,instances afforded 
through life of this divine influence, there is one that presented itself to my notice in 
early life, the effect of which will never be forgotten. 

In the year during the vacation of C I employed myself, partly for 
recreation, partly for health, in riding through the state of Massachusets. It was in 
the autumn of the year; the foliage was fading and falling into the sear, and everything 
was calculated to prepare the mind for deep meditation upon the vicissitudes and uncer- 
tainties of human existence. It was the holy Sabbath, and all nature seemed to bow 
in silent reverence and adoration before the Great Supreme. Throwing the reins upon 
the neck of my horse, I allowed him to pursue his own gait, while my mind annihi- 
lated both time and space in contemplating at once the might and the mercy of the 
Most High. 

About a mile south of the beautiful village of Taunton, as I was just entering a 
thick copse, a tall venerable looking man, somewhat bowed by the weight of years, 
(he having apparently exceeded the allotted time of our weary pilgrimage), passed 
across my path, and it became necessary, although riding very moderately, that I 
should suddenly rein up my horse, to avoid injuring him. In doing this, rather by 
way of salutation than from any desire to gratify curiosity, I exclaimed—* which 
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way, old gentleman?” Turning his face, beaming with kindness and serenity, to- _ 
wards me, and pointing with his cane, while his limbs trembled for its support, to a 
small red frame building some yards off, which had previously escaped my observation, 
he replied, “'Toward Heaven, I hope”—and, without further remark, he moved on- 
ward to the place of his destination. 

What, at one period, would be matter of indifference, is at another, a subject of 
deep and absorbing interest. What, at one place, would be entirely overlooked, is, at 
another, an object of great concernment. ‘This diversity depends upon the influence 
of different associations, producing different tones of mind—more or less calculated to 
harmonize with the scenes by which we may be immediately surrounded. I had been 
listening to the instructive voice of Creation, during the whole of my ride—my 
thoughts therefore became sublime, and, like the old stranger’s, were directed towards 
Heaven. 

Leaving my horse to browse in the underwood, I dismounted, and followed my in- 
firm pilot into what I readily ascertained to be a place of worship. It was about fif- 
teen feet square, entirely built of frame, and seemed to have been originally intended 
for a schoolhouse. It was surrounded by the stillness of death; no sound broke 
from its concealed chamber, from which it could be inferred that it was a receptacle 
of the living. Still the idea of a rustic church was uppermost in my mind—I was 
prepared to see the young and the old all mingled together—the sidelong glance of the 
bashful maiden—the frown of reproof from the more mature—the envious rivalry of 
village pride—the anxiety of parents and the restrained and thoughtless merriment 
of children. How different was the scene! The whole congregation consisted but of 
five—five human beings, the youngest of whom must have counted more than seventy 
winters—-sitting as motionless as statues, their heads, where every silvery hair com- 
plained of time, resting upon their respective canes, and their sunken eyes cast upon 
the earth, as though in deep abasement before the throne of Deity. Not a sound was 
uttered—not an eye was raised, as I entered—but utterly wrapped up in the unuttera- 
ble glory of their solemn meditation—this world seemed already to have passed away. 
Here they stood upon the very division line between time and eternity. How lovely 
is the scene when earth and Heaven meet! There were sensible practical monitors— 
with them was no deception—no pomp—no show—no outward ceremony—it was the 
soul’s communion with its God. Never did piety appear so lovely to my eyes, as upon 
this occasion—thus simply attired—thus divested of all the trappings, and the gewgaws, 
—of the pomp and parade, with which she is so often deformed. The atmosphere 
seem to melt and mould me intoa kindred spirit, and I was lost in contrasting the noth- 
ingness and sinfulness of man with the majesty and forgivencss of Heaven. 

(This sketch will be concluded in our next number.) 
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The brand of shame is on thy brow, 
The fire of death is in thy heart, 

And infamy hath made thee now 

From human things a thing apart : 

An outcast from all social ties, 

Proud conscious virtue’s mock and scorn, 
Victim of guilt that never dies— 

Oh, better thou hadst ne’er been born! 


The cold smile, that distorts thy cheek, 
Only reveals thy darker ruin, 

The guilt-seared heart that will not break, 
The damned despair of thy undoing : 
Like meteor lights in midnight gloom, 
Deepening the darkness vainly hid 
Within a foul but painted tomb— 

A proud but mouldering pyramid. 


The purple robes that round thee wave, 
Mocking the form they veil, reveal 

The riot of a living grave, 

The heart that loathes what it must feel ; 
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Remorse that feeds on deep disgrace, 
Despair that spurns atonement’s power, 
Hell pictured in a laughing face,— 
All—all the work of one dread hour ! 


Thou wanderest in the world’s highway 
With a bold brow, and lip profane, 

Yet dim hues of a brighter day 

Light up thy bosom’s realm of pain ; 
The painted pallor of thy cheek, 

The wasting of thy wanton form 

Tell agony no words can speak, 

The gnawing of the poison worm. 


Barred from the hope that points our way 
To happier realms and purer skies, 

Thou ever lingerest o’er the day 

That sealed thy hopeless agonies, 

And as thé thought of what thou art 
Comes o’er the memory of thy fame, 

It leaves a hell within thy heart, 

And infamy upon thy name. 


Thy wanton eye—poor child of woe! 
Seems lighted at the demon’s shrine ; 
It lures to doom—to madness—ch! 
To doom and madness such as thine! 
Thou art a woman—banned and lost 
To all the hopes of woman’s fame! 
Alas! not hell itself can boast 

A fiend like woman doomed to shame. 


They mock and scorn—I pity thee, 

Poor victim of confiding faith! 

Affection’s martyr—yet not free 

To meet the martyr’s blessed death! 

When in deep anguish thou dost think 

Of her that bore, that blessed, that nursed thee, 
Oh, can we marvel thou shouldst drink 
Oblivion of the hour that cursed thee ? 


When driven forth from heart and home 
By thine unfeeling father’s curse, 

What but despair could seal thy doom? 
Could want atone or make thee worse ? 
—Frail woman! in thy best estate 

Too prone to err—to doubt too true, 
On whom shall rest thy penal fate 
When in the awful judgment due? 


Oh! ’tis a fearful thing to view 

The dark blight of Love’s virgin bloom— 
The pale brow wet with death’s cold dew— 
The warm heart shrouded in the tomb! 

Not thy guilt only cast thee forth 

A houseless stranger on the world— 

But the fiend’s minions—men of Earth 
Thee from thy throne of glory hurl’d! 


They cast thee out—a Magdalen, 
Without a hope, without a home, 

A scorn and blot till death, and then 

A demon in the world to come! 
—Veiled hypocrites! beware the hour 
When ye shall bear the doom ye brand! 
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winters—sitting as motionless as statues, their heads, where every silvery hair com- 
plained of time, resting upon their respective canes, and their sunken eyes cast upon 
the earth, as though in deep abasement before the throne of Deity. Not a sound was 
uttered—not an eye was raised, as I entered—but utterly wrapped up in the unuttera- 
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seem to melt and mould me into a kindred spirit, and I was lost in contrasting the noth- 
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Affection’s martyr—yet not free 

To meet the martyr’s blessed death! 
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When driven forth from heart and home 
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The heart, alyre of godlike power, 
Is judged but by a godlike hand. 


Thy face is gay—thy form is fair, 

Thy voice sounds light and cheerful now, 
But I read shuddering horror there, 

And loathing branded on thy brow. 

—Go, go thy ways! nought can redeem 
With men the heart that errs like thine, 
Lost to earth’s heaven—thine own esteem, 
—Poor victim to the demon’s shrine! 


Yet, e’en for thee, in all thy shame, 

There’s cheering hope still left in heaven, 

And in Tae AronemEnt’s holy name 

Thy years of sin may be forgiven ! 

E’en when thine heart is breaking—when 

Thy hunger loathes the bread of lust, 

Though scoffed, and scorned, and cursed by men, 
Kneel to thy God! repent and trust! 





THE QUAKER CASE 
The Principles and Measures of the Church Party. 


God attributes to place 
No sanctity, if none be thither brought 
By them who there frequent or therein dwell—Muton. 





For more than half a century, the people of this country have been enjoying, in 
comparative ease and tranquility, those inestimable and sacred privileges, esecured to 
them by the achievement of American Independence, and still perpetuated by the 
strength and virtue of public sentiment. 

The great truths, which form the basis of a republican government, have now been 
carried into full, extensive and practical operation. ‘The rights of man, as they are de- 
rived from his Creator, have been made to assume their just importance, and to exercise 
their appropriate sway in directing human affairs. Liberty of conscience has been estab- 
lished. ‘The right of a majority to overrule a minority, in all matters where the interests 
of the parties are equally concerned, has been acknowledged as a fundamental principle, 
the preservation of which is essential to the continuance of republican institutions. 

Notwithstanding the scoffs and sneers of royalists and aristocrats, at the little band 
of patriots who first proclaimed these truths, they have been established, and the spee- 
tacle of a great and growing nation, powerful in its resources, and unexampled in its 
prosperity, affords to the world a striking and irresistible evidence of the practicability 
and advantage of the power and influence of government being located in the great 
body of the governed. 

To perpetuate the rights we now enjoy, and to transmit them in their original purity 
to a future generation, is our solemn ard responsible duty, the performance of which 
involves, not only the happiness of our descendents, but the rights and interests of man- 
kind universally. 

In accomplishing this end, we should constantly bear in mind the significant truth, 
that “The condition, on which Gcd hath given liberty to man, is eternal vigilance, 
which condition, if he break it, servitude is at once the consequence, and the punish- 
ment of his guilt.” 

In the exercise of this vigilance, every public question, which affects even remotely 
he principles of free government, should be candidly and fearlessly discussed. Ina 
country where the popular voice is the final arbiter of all disputes, such discussions are 
peculiarly important, and should be encouraged and fostered by every available means. 
We should ever remember, that human passions and evil desires not only operate in the 
erdinary relations between man and man, but are often active in corrupting the great 
mass of society, and thus may effect the most disastrous political and moral revolutions. 





* Though we cannot assent to all the positions assumed by the author of this 
article, yet, as free discussion is the prerogative of every American, we could not 
hesitate to admit a well written expose of the doctrines which a large and respecta- 
ble society deem dangerous to our institutions. We shall freely accord a place in 
this Magazine to any judicious and temperate replication. Ed. N. A. Maga. 
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The inroads of the destroyer under every garb, and every pretence, should be nar- 
rowly watched; his progress should be loudly proclaimed, that all his opponents may 
rally around the standard of truth, to repel his firstaggresssions and destroy his evil de- 
signs in their very bud. 

’ It is from a belief that the moral strength of the nation is now called into requisi- 
tion, to repel an assault upon our most inestimable privileges, and to preserve and per- 
petuate our liberties, that we shall attempt an examination of the principles involved in 
the decision lately announced at Trenton, by the highest civil tribunal in New Jersey, 
upon the celebrated “Quaker Case.” 

The excitement, which this decision has produced throughout the nation, has per- 
haps never been equalled in the judicial history of the United States. 

It evinces, at the first glance, that this decision affects not merely the Quakers, but 
that its influence involves the rights and interests of all classes of the community. A 
more thorough examination into the merits of the cause amply confirms this original 
idea, and clothes this decree with the importance of a public question, involving, in its 
consideration, great constitutional principles. 

We shall attempt to prove, on the present occasion, that the doctrines, which the de- 
cision of seven wise men in the senate of the state of New Jersey would inculcate, are 
in direct and palpable contradiction to the genius and spirit of the constitution of the 
United States; and that, were they practically enforced, a mortal wound would be in- 
flicted upon the dearest rights of the people. 

In searching out the cause of this unparalleled assault upon the principles of our 
constitutional compact, we believe it will appear that the blow was inflicted by the 
“church party,” a selfelected junto, who within a short time have placed themselves 
in battle array against the constitution of the country, and who have now assumed an 
attitude and acquired an importance, which renders it necessary for the friends of lib- 
erty to be on the watch tower, to be vigilant and active. This “church party” assume 
the ground of “Orthodoxy in religious faith,” and are endeavouring to establish the 
idea that this soundness in faith should be incorporated as an essential element in the 
system of government, under which we live. 

In other words, they desire a union betwen church and state. They would dispense 
all our public trusts to men who were sound in faith. They would have the arbiters 
and umpires of disputes,—the judges and jurors of our courts—to be orthodox in faith. 

They would refuse the evidence of a witness before a court, who did not believe in 
their code of orthodox faith. 

They would enjoin the practice of religious forms and observances upon the people, 
and punish with due severity all those who refuse to comply with these essential observ- 
ances. In a word, they would wrest from their heterodoz fellow citizens (if they were 
clothed with power) their liberty; and if they still transgressed their high commands, 
they would “ for the cause of religion,” sacrifice their lives. 

The existence of such a combination in this country might reasonably be doubted. 
Every man, who entertains an unshaken confidence in our national honour and patriot- 
ism, and a high sense of the purity and excellence of our republican principles, would 
instinctively shrink from the thought, that in the midst of all that national happiness 
and prosperity which flows from the government under which we live; such a party 
would audaciously assert its claims, or even proclaim its existence. 

We read much of the fall of the mightiest empires, of the destruction of the most 
renowned and venerable institutions, of numerous bloody and mercenary contests, and of 
2 countlesstrain of evils, which are traced to the spread and influence of religious intol- 
erance. But these events transpired in an age, when the light of truth and knowledge 
was obscured by the dark cloud of superstition and ignorance,—when men were accus- 
tomed to bend with submission to the yoke of despotic power, and seemed unconscious 
that they were created to enjoy freedom in thought and action. 

That religious intolerance could assume any importance in a government founded 
upon principles, which are the antipodes of sectarian denomination in every modifica- 
tion, and guarded by the strongest bulwarks against the encroachments of so dangerous 
a power, is truly surprising, and affords a mournful example of the instability of all 
human institutions, and of the urgent necessity of “ eternal vigilance,” in perpetuating 
the rights of man. 

We believe that the decision in the Quaker ease is an instance of the influence of 
the church party, in profaning the unsullied sanctity of our admirable judiciary system, 
and that thus one of the strongest bulwarks to our rights as citizens has been attacked. 
If this assault be allowed to remain unnoticed, if public feeling lapse again into a state 
of quiet and repose, no one can predict the extent of power, which a few years will add 
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to a party, whose silent operations will rapidly proceed under the animating influence 
of so signal a victory. 

We seriously solicit, then, the attention of our readers to the alarming and rapidly 
increasing influence of clerical power in this land, and in expressing our sentiments, 
we wish to designate the nature and character of this church influence. 

We would not speak with disrespect of any class of men, or convey an idea of indif- 
ference or contempt for the sacred offices of religion, or for those divine institutions 
which are based upon the immutable rock of Divine Truth. 

It is the support of the all important doctrines and precepts of the Christian religion, 
for whichwe are engaged. But we believe that a striking feature in the whole tenour 
and chara cter of that religion is the exercise of Christian charity and benevolence to 
wards the whole human family. 

The spirit of true Christianity is an antidote to intolerance in every shape, to illiber- 
ality and proscription, in every modification, and it is for the preservation of this spirit, 
as an essential element in our civil institutions, that we will contend. 

Our opposition is to that species of nominal religion, which, unhappily, numbers among 
its votaries a large and respectable portion of the community, who are pleased to call 
themselves the “ Christian Public,”— individuals, who proclaim a reliance upon a par- 
ticular code of religious belief, and on the performance of external observances,—the or- 
dinances of family worship, ete-—as the essence of their religious system, as the very 
ground and hope of salvation. These, in their estimate of character, regard the fulfil- 
ment of the moral law, and even the practice of the Christian virtues as of none effect, 
without a belief in their peculiar tenets and credenda, and they are pleased to denominate 
all who deny what they deem essential truths, socinians, infidels and deists. 

The supporters of such a scheme of religious ethics, when they become clothed with 
official authority, or even in the exercise of their rights as citizens, should be narrowly 
watched. They have assumed a principle, which, if carried out into practice, leads in- 
evitably to the overthrow of religious freedom and the rights of Americans. Believing 
an accordance with their creed essential to the practice of true piety and eternal salva- 
tion; they view, with suspicion and distrust, the conduct of their fellow men of dissimi- 
lar views, and are conscientiously concerned that the creed, which they deem infallible, 
should obtain universal currency. 

All their efforts are directed to this desirable consummation. Extensive schemes of 
education are devised and executed with special reference to the inculcation of the 
“true faith,” into the minds of the rising generation. This, indeed, is a primary object, 
and it certainly is a most influential method of effecting their designs. Early impres- 
sions are proverbially powerful, the influence of education in forming the mind, and 
directing the pursuits and feelings in after life, is universally acknowledged to be su- 
preme. Hence, the importance of instilling correct principles in early life, and hence, 
the power of prejudices and ideas imbibed even in childhood. 

These systems of early education, fostered and sustained by clerical power, are nu- 
merous and increasing. They are presented to the community under every form, ac- 
companied with the most urgent and plausible inducements to receive the patronage of 
all classes of society. To the poor and indigent, instruction in sabbath schools is 
freely and gratuitously offered—even the infant is taken from the cradle, and instructed 
to repeat passages of the sacred scriptures, selected for the purpose of impressing upon 
its unthinking mind doctrines and views, which it is totally unable to comprehend, but 
which its instructors and benefactors deem essential to its future welfare, and even to 
the welfare of the state. 

The sectarian colleges, extensively spreading over the country, are sustained by the 
same influence, and from these garrisons issue a regular body of disciplined troops, to 
fight the good cause of the “ orthodox in faith,” and to sustain the church. 

Tracts and publications of various kinds, adapted to every capacity, and to every 
taste, are issued by societies, organized for the purpose, and industriously circulated in 
every section of’ the republic. In all of these, certain docrines are proclaimed and a 
belief in them, insisted upon as essential to.salvation. 

All the popular schemes of the day, ‘avowedly for benevolent objects, are tinctured 
with the same leaven. The affairs of a large proportion of these philanthropic institu. 
tions are conducted and executed by gentlemen of the clerical order. They assume 
the sway, and to them it is too often willingly submitted. 

We ask if this be not the fact? Let those, who have been watching the current of 
popular benevolence for the few past years, reply. Let us suppose, then, that such an 
influence should become predominant in our land, where would it lead us? What 
would become of our boasted liberties ? 
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An established code of belief must be adopted, to which all, who claim the privilege 
of citizenship, must subscribe, because, according to the opinion of the party in power, 
no man could be a good citizen, unless he was a good Christian, and no man could be 
a good Christian, unless he believed the doctrines which they had established. 

Every man, who asks their suffrages for a public office, must be sound in his faith, 
or he can expect no acknowledgement of their confidence. 

, The power of courts to decide upon religious faith would be another link in this eank- 
cring chain, and judges would be appointed with reference to their theological abilities. 
Even the evidence of a witness would not be received as truth, unless accompanied 
with his acknowledgement of the creed. 

The sacred subjects appertaining to religion, the truths of divine revelation, which 
should be reserved and cherished among the most solemn and private of our thoughts, 
would become the subjects of newspaper discussions, and the ground of electioneering 
contests. Aspiring and ambitious demagogues would assume all the sanctity and vir- 
tue attached to true piety, to effect their political or party purposes. 

The cheering and consoling doctrines of the Gospel of Peace would be transformed, 
by high and selfimportant political religionists, into instruments of revenge, to be hurled 
with remorseless rage against all who refused to submit to the improved system of civil 
and religious government which their hands had erected. 

In short, the moral tone of society would be corrupted and destroyed, the cause of 
truth and righteousness would be arrested in its onward course, the name of religion 
would be a reproach, and darkness and desolation would spread over the land. 

It is needless for us to enlarge upon the consequences of such a system, or to furnish 
the numerous illustrations of the truth of our position, which might be extracted from 
the pages of history. These illustrations must be familiar to our readers; and the 
good sense of the people is everywhere alive to the dangers and ruin which must result 
from a “Church Establishment” in this country. Every one is aware that such an 
establishment would be preeminently adverse to the laws, institutions, and habits of 
the American people——That its requisitions would be ‘totally incompatible with that 
freedom of thought and action which they have assumed, as one of the most inestimable 
attributes of their republican system.—That when they consent to unite religion with 
politics in any shape, they cease to act under the principles upon which our constitu- 
tional compact was ratified ; and must inevitably revert to the condition of superstition 
and bigotry, an escape from which cost their ancestors the sacrifice of all they held 
near and dear on earth. 

But, we are told by the secrct supporters of the schemes to which we have alluded, 
“ that they abhor the idea of a union between church and state—that they would raise 
their voices against the ascendancy of any particular sect” to the exclusion of the rest, 
who should exercise a censorship over the consciences of the people. It is also true, 
that a jealousy prevails amongst the different sects of Christians in regard to the influ- 
ence which they may respectively attain—this feeling is natural, and apparently affords 
a strong barrier to the spread of religious intolerance, and to the final event of an esta- 
blished church. But, when we examine more closely the principles and organization 
of what we have termed the church party, we shall discover that this very fact, which 
seems to be, at the first glance, a redeeming feature in their plan, renders their opera- 
tions more dangerous, and vastly increases the borders of their influence. 

The class of individuals, whose principles we have endeavoured to unfold, are attached, 
we admit, to different religious sects—but we are fully convinced, that they all combine 
in propagating and maintaining a system of doctrinal belief, a code of fixed dogmas, 
which they deem fundamental truths, and a belief in which, they conscientiously 
regard as indispensable to the true performance of all the civil and religious duties of 
society. They avow that it is important to connect Christianity with the affairs of the 
state, while, at the same time, they are opposed to the establishment of any one sect of 
Christians, whose edicts shal! be the standard for all. 

But what is the Christianity of which they speak? What do they mcan by the 
term? Does it consist in the faithful and correct discharge of the duties enjoined by 
the precepts and example of the Saviour of men—in “ doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with our God ?”—or, is its most important feature to be found in a 
system or code of religious tenets, comprehending various controverted points of 
“Christian Faith,” which have been the subject matter for dissentions and disputations 
among learned theologians from the earliest period of the Christian church to the pre- 
sent time? We do say that the popular Christianity of this age and country partakes 
dargely of the latter character—that it deals more in external observances, and creeds, 
@han in substantial practical eae 
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As a proof of this fact, we appeal to the immeasurable tracts and pamphlets whiclr 
are daily issuing from the ever active press of the American Sunday School Union— 
for we consider that this institution exhibits a fair specimen of the organized operations 
of the party to whom we refer. 

We ask then, what species of Christianity is promulgated through the medium of 
that institution? Do not ali its publications enforce the solemn and fearful importance 
of believing in certain doctrines, which have been, and are now the subjects of contro- 
versy among the great mass of those who call themselves Christians? 

The doctrines of the Trinity, Atonement, etc. as they are comprehended by the sects 
attached to this institution, are insisted upon, and enforced by the most positive annun- 
ciations, as fundamental points in religion, morals, and even in the government of 
human affairs. 

A man, who conscientiously differs from this powerful combination, in his under- 
standing of these fundamental doctrines, is unhesitatingly denounced, as unsound in 
the faith, and is too often stigmatized with the epithet of a deist or an infidel. No 
matter how pure his moral character, no matter how exalted his benevolence, he is 
pointed at as a man dangerous to the best interests of society, and unsafe as a guardian 
in the affairs of his fellow citizens. He is unworthy a public trust, because he is 
unsound on fundamental points of the Christian faith. ‘This kind of Christianity, we 
do say, is sectarianism, and that of the most dangerous description. 

It relies for its support and influence, not on a single sect, who may be divided from 
the rest of Christians upon some unimportant peculiarities in their mode of worship, 
or in any of the external observances of religion, but it embraces within its bosom, a 
large, conscientious, and virtuous portion of the citizens of this country; a class of 
men who are often denominated the “Christian Public,” and who, by their wealth, 
talents, and influence in public affairs, and in the promotion of benevolent objects, have 
acquired, and are constantly acquiring a mighty, and we fear, overwhelming ‘power, 
over the destinies of our institutions. 

To illustrate, still farther, the correctness of our position, we shall present some ideas, 
suggested by a most notoriously popular divine, and delivered upon the anniversary 
of our national independence, in one of the churches of this city—Though the 
author disclaims all intention of sanctioning a union between church and state, yet, we 
shall beg leave to quote his excellent remarks as confirmatory of the views we have 
attempted to present. The discourse alluded to, is on “the duty of Christian freemen 
to elect Christian rulers.’ The ground assumed by the reverend gentleman is, that 
“every ruler should be an avowed and sincere friend of Christianity. He should 
know and bilieve in the doctrines of our holy religion, and act in conformity with its 
precepts.” The “doctrines of our holy religion” are, we presume, the doctrines of the 
church to which this gentleman is so conspicuously attached; or, perhaps, they may be 
the doctrines of Christianity as professed by his sect, and others whom he has pleased 
to associate with them, as according in certain fundamental points of doctrine. And 
again, he says, “cur rulers, like any other members of the community, who are under 
law to God as rational beings, and under law to Christ since they have the light of 
divine revelation, ought to search the scriptures, assent to the truth, profess faith in 
Christ, keep the Sabbath holy to God, pray in private and in the domestic circle, attend 
on the public ministry of the Word, be baptized, and celebrate the Lord’s Supper.” 
That is, our rulers should conform to the doctrines of christianity as we understand 
them, assent to our truth, observe the ordinances, and become regularly initiated into 
the forms and ceremonies which we consider proper. 

After stating, at large, the religious qualifications necessary for our public officers, 
the disinterested gentleman points out the plan which he considers most likely to effect 
the contemplated object of securing the services of christian politicians. 

“T propose, fellow citizens,” says he, “a new sort of union, or if you please, a Chris- 
tian party in politics, which I am exceedingly desirous all good men in our country 
should join; not by subscribing a constitution, and the formation of a new society, to 
be added to the seore which now exist—but, by adopting, avowing, and determining to 
act, upon truly religious principles in all civil matters. I am aware that the true 
Christians of our cous.tny are divided into many different denominations; who have, 
alas! too many points of jealousy and collision; still a wnion to a very great extent, 
and for the most valuable purposcs,.is not impracticable.” 

And who are the true Christians who are to be acmitted into this holy alliance, who 
are to govern our elections, and to extend a religious care over the institutions and 
laws of our country? What does this schemer in religious politics say upon this head? 

“If three or four of the numerous denominations of Christians in the United States, 
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the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Methodists and Congregationalists, for instance, 
should act upon this principle, our country would never be dishonoured with an avowed 
infidel in her national cabinet or capitol. The Presbyterians alone could bring half a 
million of electors into the field in opposition to any known advocate of Deism, Soci- 
nianism, or any species of avowed hostility to the truth of Christianity. If, to the 
denominations above named, we add the members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in our country, the electors of these five classes of true Christians, united in the sole 
requisition of apparent friendship to Christianity in every candidate for the office 
whom they will support, could govern every public election in our country, without 
infringing in the least upon the charter of our public liberties.” 

Although we have no idea that all the respectable denominations named by this 
political religionist would consider themselves honoured by being associated in his con- 
templated league, yet we consider this development as an important index to the views 
and plans of one of the most influential and unscrupulous leaders of the party who dis 
claim the idea of a union between church and state, and yet, who sanction the propriety 
of forming “a religious party in politics!” And who are the men against whom this 
combination of religious politicians are to contend? They are the infidels, who, accord- 
ing to the ethics of this learned divine, are persons of no religious denomination. 

“Our rulers, which we have elected,” he adds, “ are of some or no religious sect. If 
they are of no religious denomination, they belong to the party of infidels.” 

Here, then, is a development of the principles of the party to which we have been 
alluding—proclaimed on the Anniversary of American Independence, and of course, 
on the anniversary of religious and civil freedom, by an influential leader in the ranks 
of christian politicians. It differs from the numerous illustrations of the workings of 
this combination to which we have before alluded, only in being more explicit, and defi- 
nite in its details; and while it displays the candour of the ingenious originator of the 
plan, it exposes, in bold relief, the enormity and danger of his favourite system. 

We have now attempted to delineate the character and principles of that portion of 
the community who are desirous that religious opinions and belief should be associated 
in the exercise of the elective franchise, and introduced as an additional clement in our 
political system. We trust that we have accomplished the object to the satisfaction of 
our readers. We care not for the title which may be given to this party—whcther 
they be called “the Church and State party, or the Christian party in Politics”—we are 
only anxious to designate the principles of their compact, and to illustrate by examples 
before our eyes at the present moment, their plan of organization, and the influence of 
their movements upon the social and political springs of society. We ask the serious 
attention of our readers to an examination of the kind of christianity, which the seve- 
ral sects, who are associated in this compact, are endeavouring to sustain. Are its 
requisitions consistent with the genius of our free institutions, and with the preservation 
of our religious liberties? Is not the wkole system based upon the principle of confor- 
mity to a prescribed code of belief in fundamental doctrines ?—And does it not exclude 
from its communion all who are unwilling to subscribe to this code? We challenge a 
proof to the contrary. We repeat then that a connection between christianity and the 
state, or between religion and politics is more dangerous to our liberties, even than an 
established church, or the ascendancy of one sect to lord it over the rest. 

If any one be still doubtful of the existence of an organized and influential “ christian 
party in politics,” (we copy the apt phrase of one of the prime movers in the scheme,) 
let him refer to the several late efforts of this party to gain an influence and obtain a 
recognition from our national councils. 

Why the anxiety of the American Sunday School Union to obtain corporate powers, 
and to be recognized as a religious institution through the voles of the representatives 
of the people? We leave the answer to every reflecting mind. The attempt to obtain 
legislative enactments for the stoppage of the mail on Sunday was another signal 
effort of this pious and christian party. But, while we record these public displays of 
the existence and influence of church domination, we rejoice in the fact that these 
efforts were repelled by the representatives of the people in a disposition and manner 
becoming the guardians and protectors of the rights and interests of their constituents. 

The watchful sentinels of our liberties saw through the veil which covered these 
designs, and they were exposed to public view, in their naked and dangerous deformi- 
ty. The principles, involved in the scheme of this new party of political religionists, 
apparently so humane and enlightened, were shown to be adverse to the principles upon 
which Penn, Jefferson, Madison, and a host of others, equally religious and patriotic 
with these new and pious reformers, had laboured to establish ; principles, which lie at 
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the foundation of the fabric of American republicanism;—and the practical operation 
of which has secured the liberty and happiness of millions. 

Though the “national good sense of the American people” is yet too sound to be 
influenced by the operations of this party ; though the people have, thus far, firmly and 
manfully resisted their assaults upon the principles of free government; yet their 
operations are still silently progressing ; their members, more especially among the 
rising generation, are, we fear, rapidly increasing, and a body of troops, well disciplined 
for the service of the modern political religionists, are annually sent forth into the 
field. 

We might, indeed, trace the finger of clerical power, and religious influence, 
operating upon various public and charitable institutions, tending materially to injure 
their beneficial effects upon society, and corrupting the pure stream of charity and 
benevolence by the taint of religious bigotry and intolerance. 

But it is not our design to enter into these minute and private details, as we conceive 
such an examination unnecessary to sustain the views we have advanced. 

We do believe, then, that the time has arrived for the friends of civil and religious 
freedom to exert their best energies against the spirit of “Orthodoxy” which so abounds 
in the land, to exhibit before an unconscious public facts and details calculated to show 
the influence which this spirit is exerting upon our institutions and government, or 
rather the influence which it will exert, if it be not arrested in its onward course. The 
mass of the people only need the diffusion of light and the spread of information to 
arouse them to a just sense of the magnitude and importance of the question. A free 
and independent press is the grand medium through which this information must be 
disseminated, 

It is the press, which is truly the palladium of our liberties, and did it remain 
untrammelled and unawed by this mighty and imposing influence, we might yet hope to 
live in the security of our glorious privileges as christian freemen, and to perpetuate 
our liberties to succeeding generations. 

Let us not deceive ourselves by the fact, that this christian party in politics is com- 
posed of men of different denominations or sects. Let us look at their common chris- 
tianity, professed and avowed through their acknowledged organs. Are its principles 
liberal, catholic, and consistent with our ideas of religious toleration? If not, let us 
attack it upon the broad ground of sectarian christianity, and not be deluded by the 
plausible pretensions of its supporters. 

In speaking thus of a large, respectable and influential portion of our fellow citizens, 
we would not be understood as stigmatizing their motives and principles as originating 
in evil passions, ambitious desires, or vicious propensities. We sincerely believe that 
their prejudices are honest, sincere and conscientious, and that in their efforts for the 
promulgation and establishment of doctrines which they deem fundamental and essen- 
tial to the eternal salvation of mankind, they are actuated by the high and solemn 
consideration that they are doing service to their Creator, by advancing the cause of 
his religion. 

But it is the honesty and sincerity of their principles which gives them tenfold 
danger, which imparts strength, confidence, and unquenchable ardour to those who are 
determined to carry them into practical operation. 

The whole history of religivus intolerance and persecution teaches us, that the most 
sanguinary and deadly conflicts have been perpetrated under the influence of honest 
religious prejudices; and no cause has been more prolific in the products of ruin, 
desolation, and darkness than that of religious prejudices, producing and perpetuating 
church domination. 

The celebrated Lord Erskine has thus happily characterized this influence— 

“Some of the darkest and most dangerous prejudices of man arise from the most 
honourable principles of the mind. When prejudices are caught'up from bad passions, 
the worst of men fecl intervals of remorse, to soften and disperse them ; but when they 
arise from a generous though mistaken source, they are hugged closer to the bosom, 
and the kindest and most compassionate natures feel a pleasure in fostering a blind and 
unjust resentment.” 

In the design of the present article, we have wandered far from the course we had 
originally prescribed for ourselves, in treating of the late decision in the “Quaker 
Case,” though, we trust, the remarks we have made will not inappropriately apply to 
the subsequent consideration of this interesting cause. We intend in a future number 
of this Magazine, to examine the circumstances attending that decision, and the princi- 
ples which we believe it inculcates. 

@IAOX. 
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THE SPIRIT’S DAY DREAMS. 
By Axsert G. Greene, Esq. Editor of the Literary Journal. 


“ O, sacer, et magnus Vatum labor: omnia Fato 
Eripis ; et populis donas mortalibus #vum !” 
Lucan. Puarsat. Lis. IX. 


Tuere is an impulse in the human breast, 
Which joy nor woe can ever hush to rest; 
Prompting the soul to wander from whate’er 
It finds of pain or imperfection here, 

To some imagined bliss, which yet may be 
Among the shadows of futurity. 


Where is the heart, which hath not been enthralled 
By some bright dream, to memory oft recalled, 
Replete with visions of ideal bliss, 

Which life affords not in a world like this ;— 
For this weak mortal sense too wide and vast, 
Too fair, too bright, too beautiful to last :— 
But which, enshrined within its holiest place, 
Remembrance loves, in sorrow, to retrace ; 
Which, still, whene’er its earthly cares annoy, 
Comes o’er the spirit with a thrill of joy, 
Awakening inward consciousness of power 
‘To meet the trials of its darkest hour? 


Such is the human soul :—it cannot be 
Content, with this brief world’s reality. 
It hath desires, whate’er its earthly state, 
Hopes, feelings, dreams, which Time can never sate. 
Tn joy, it longs some higher bliss to gain, 
Till joy itself is almost turned to pain: 
In woe, it pines, with feelings unrepress’d, 
For some ideal place of quiet rest: 
And Fancy flies impatient forth, to rear 
A happier dwelling in some distant sphere ; 
And, unrestrained, delights to revel there, 
Beyond the confines of this world of care. 


There are bright hours, when o’er the labouring breast, 
With toil, with trial, and with care opprest, 
Longing for peace, and faint beneath its woes, 
Some fancied scene of quiet and repose 
Comes, like the breathing of a sudden strain 
Of music o’er a midnight couch of pain ; 
As if designed to solace and to cheer 
The weary soul in its sojourning here. 
And fancies come, we know not whence their source, 
To bear us on, with all absorbing force, 
Beyond the gnawing cares, the envenomed strife, 
And all the stern realities of life ;— 
Thoughts, which o’erwhelm the soul, with the intense 
O’erpowering weight of their magnificence ; 
Visions of untold beauty, sweeping by 
Before the wondering dreamer’s raptured eye ; 
And strains of melody, whose faintest tone 
Is rich, beyond what earth has ever known ; 
Scenes of unearthly beauty, which defy 
All art to paint their gorgeous pageantry ; 
Inspiring feelings, thoughts, and hopes, which tower 
Above the limits of description’s power. 
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This longing after some ideal good, 
So often felt, so little understood ; 
Whose high aspirings time nor space restrain ; 
The source of purest joy and keenest pain ; 
Hath left its Records, never to decay, 
Till all the things of earth shall pass away. 


*Tis this, which first awoke the chorded shell, 
And which still bids the minstrel’s bosom swell 
With strains, enduring in their tone sublime, 
From age to age, triumphant over time. 
By this, the wonders of the soul are wrought; 
Deeds of proud memory, high commanding thought, 
All that hath power to waken, or impart 
An elevation to the human heart. 

This bows the Vutary at his silent shrine ; 
And prompts the Artist in his bold design ; 
*Tis this, which lights the Patriot’s closing eye, 
When for his country proudly called to die ; 
°Tis this inspires the Prophet’s burning strain ; 
This cheers the Martyr in his hour of pain; 
And still supports his heart ennobling faith, 
Unbent by torture, undismayed by death. 





(To be concluded in the next number.) 





THE SECOND ERA OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


The original dramatic school founded by Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, continued by 
Massinger, Beaumontand Fletcher, Shirley, Ford and others,whose compositions are dis - 
tinguished by irregularity as well as genius, was closed by the great civil war of 1642. \ 
The stage had been the constant object of reprobation and abhorrence on the part of 
the puritans, and its professors had no favour to expect at their hands, if victorious. 
We read, thercfore, with interest, but without surprise, that almost all the actors took 
up arms in behalf of their old rsaster King Charles, in whose service most of them 
perished. Robinson, a principal actor at the Blackfriars, was killed by Harrison in 
cold blood, and under the application of a text of scripture —* Cursed is he that doeth 
the work of the Lord negligently.” A few survivors endeavoured occasionally to prac- 
tise their art in secrecy and obscurity, but were so frequently discovered, plundered and 
stripped by the soldiers, that “ Enter the red coat, Exit hat and cloak,’ was too ss 
frequently a stage direction. Sir William Davenant endeavoured to evade the severe 
zealots of the time, by representing a surt of opera, said to have been the first drama in 
which moveable scenery was introduced upon the stage. Even the cavaliers of the 
more grave sort disapproved of these festive entertainments during the unstable and 
melancholy period of the interregnum- “I went,” says Evelyn, in his Diary, 5th of 
May, 1658, “to see a new opera after the Italian way ; in recitation, music, and 
scenes, much inferior to the Italian composure and magnificence ; but it was prodigious 
that in such a time of public consternation, such a variety should be kept up or permit- 
ted, and being engaged with company, could not decently resist the going to sec it, 
though my heart smote me for it.” Davenant’s theatrical enterprise, abhorred by the 
fanaticism of the one party, and ill adapted to the dejected circumstances of the other, 
was not probably very successful. 

_ With royalty, the stage revived in England. But the theatres in the capital were 
limited to two, a restriction which has never since been extended, though the Parlia- 
ment is now discussing the policy of permitting the performance of the legitimate drama 
in all the theatres of the united kingdom. This was probably by the advice of Claren- 
don, who endeavoured, though vainly, to stem, at all points, the flood of idle gaiety and 
dissipation which broke in after the Restoration. The example of France might recon. 
cile Charles to this exertion of royal authority. With this restoration of the drama, as 
well as of the crown, commences the second part of English dramatic history. 

Charles II. had been accustomed to enjoy the foreign stage during his exile, and 
had taste enough to relish its beauties. It is probable, however, that his judgment was 
formed upon the French model, for few of the historical or romantic dramas were 
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revived at the Restoration. So early as 26th November 1662, the Diary of Evelyn 
contains this entry: “I saw Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, played, but now the old plays 
began to disgust this refined age, since his Majesty has been so long abroad.” Dryden, 
Howard, and others, who obtained possession of the stage, introduced, what was for 
some time called Heroic Plays, written in couplets, and turning upon the passions of 
love and honour. In the dialogue, those pieces resembled that of the French stage, 
Where the actors declaim alternately in the best language, and in the finest thoughts 
which the poet can supply ; but without natural passion or propriety of character. But, 
though French in dialogue and sentiment, the heroic plays were English in noise and 
bustle, and the lack of truth and nature was supplied by trumpets and tempests, victo- 
ries and processions. An entertainment, of a character so forced and unnatural, was 
obviously of foreign growth, and flowed from the court.. Dryden himself has assured 
us “that the favour,which heroic plays had acquired upon the stage, was entirely owing 
to the countenance which they had received at court; and that the most eminent per- 
sons for wit and humour in the royal circle had so far honoured them, that they judged 
no way so fit as verse to entertain a noble audience, or express a noble passion.” In 
these pieces the unities were not observed; but in place of the ‘classical restrictions 
there were introduced certain romantic whimsical limitations of the dramatic art, 
which, had they been adopted, must soon have destroyed all its powers of pleasing. 
The characters, avowedly formed upon the model of the French romance, where hon- 
our was a sort of insane gasconading extravagance, seem to have made a vow never to 
speak or think of anything but love; and that in language sometimes ingeniously 
metaphysical, sometimes puerile to silliness, sometimes mad even to raving, but always 
absurd, unnatural, and extravagant. In point of system it was stated, that a heroic 
play should be an imitation of a heroic poem. The laws of such compositions did not, 
it was said, dispense with those of the elder drama, but exalted them, and obliged the 
poet to draw all things as far above the ordinary proportion of the stage, as the stage 
itself is beyond the common words and actions of human life. The effects which a 
heroic play, constructed upon such an overstrained model produced, is well described 
by Mrs Evelyn, wife of the author of that name already quoted. “Since my last to 
you I have seen the Siege of Grenada, a play so full of ideas, that the most refined 
romance I ever read is not to compare with it. Love is made so pure, and valour so 
nice, that one would imagine it designed for an Utopia rather than our stage. I do 
not quarrel with the poet, but admire one born in the decline of morality should be able 
to feign such exact virtue; and as poetic fiction has been instructive in former ages, I 
wish this the same event in ours. As to the strict law of comedy I dare not pretend 
to judge. Some think the division of the story not so well as if it could all have been 
comprehended in the day of action. Truth cf history, exactness of time, possibilities 
of adventures, are niceties which the ancient critics might require, but those who have 
outdone them in fine notions may be allowed the liberty to express them their own 
way, and the present world is so enlightened that the old dramatique must bear no 
sway. This account perhaps is not enough to do Mr Driden right, yet is as much 
as you can expect from the leisure of one who has the care of a nursery.” This inge- 
nious lady felt what, overawed by the fashion of the moment, she has intimated rather 
than expressed; namely, that the heroic drama, notwithstanding the fine poetry of 
which it may be made the vehicle, was overstrained, fantastic, and unnatural. 

In comedy, also, there was evinced, subsequent to the Restoration, a kindred desire 
of shining in dialogue, rather than attempting the humorous delineation of character 
of which Shakspeare, Jonson, and the earlier school had set the example. The comic 
author no longer wrote to move the hearty laugh of a popular assembly, but to please 
a fashionable circle, “the men of wit and pleasure about town ;” with whom wit and 
raillery is always more prevailing than humour. As in tragedy, therefore, the authors 
exhausted trope and figure, and reduced to logic the language of heroic passion; so in 
comedy, a succession of smart jests, which neither served to advance the action of the 
piece, or display the character of the speaker, were bandied to and fro upon the stage. 

Satire is the appropriate corrective of extravagance in composition, and the Rehear- 
sal of the Duke of Buckingham, though it can searcely be termed a work of uncom- 
mon power, had yet the effect of holding up to public ridicule the marked and obvious 
absurdities of the revived drama in both its branches. After the appearance of this 
satire, a taste too extravagant for long endurance was banished from the theatre; both 
tragedy and comedy retraced their steps, and approached more nearly to the field of 
human action, passion and suffering; and down to~the Revolution, a more natural 
style of drama occupied the stage. It was supported by men of the highest genius; 
who but for one great leading error, might perhaps have succeeded in giving to the art 
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its truest and most energetic character. The talents of Otway, in his scenes of pas- 
sionate affection, rival, at least, and sometimes excel those of Shakspeare. More tears 
have been shed, probably, for the sorrows of Belvidera and Monimia than for those of 
Juliet and Desdemona. The introduction of actresses upon the stage was scarce 
known before the Restoration, and it furnished the poets of the latter period with 
appropriate representatives for their female characters. ‘This more happy degree of 
personification, as it greatly increased the perfection of the scene, must have animated 
in proportion the genius of the author. A marked improvement, therefcre, may be 
traced in love scenes, and, indeed, in all those wherein female characters are intro- 
duced; that which was to be spoken by a fitting representative was, of course, written 
with more care, as it was acted with greater effect. This was an advantage, and a 
great one, possessed by the theatre succeeding the Restoration. Great dramatic force 
and vigour marked the dramatic compositions of this age. It was not, indeed, equal 
to that of Shakspeare, either in point of the talent called forth, or the quantity of origi- 
nal poetry given to the public; but Otway, and even Lee, notwithstanding his bedlam 
bombast, possessed considerable knowledge of dramatic art and stage effect. Several 
plays of this period have kept possession of the stage; less, perhaps, on account of their 
intrinsic merits, than because some of the broad errors of the earlier age had been 
removed, and a little more art had been introduced in the combination of the scenes, 
and the disentanglement of the plot. The voice of criticism was frequently heard; the 
dramatic rules of the ancients were known and quoted ; and though not recognized in 
their full extent, had nevertheless some influence in regulating the action of the drama. 

In one heinous article, however, the poets of this age sinned at once against virtue, 
good taste, and decorum; and endangered, by the most profligate and shameless inde- 
cencies, the cause of morality which all would wish to consider as nearly allied with 
that of the legitimate drama. In the first period of the British stage, the actors were 
men of decent character, and often acquired independence. ‘The women’s parts were 
acted by boys. Hence, although there were too many instances of low and licentious 
dialogue, there were few of that abominable species which addresses itself not to the 
fancy but to the passions; and is seductive, instead of being ludicrous. Had Charles 
II. borrowed from the French monarch the severe etiquette of their court, when he 
introduced into England something resembling the style of their plays, he would have 
asserted what was due to his own dignity, and the cause of sound morals and good 
manners, by prohibiting this vulgar and degrading licence, which in itself was insulting 
to the presence ofa king. ‘The Stuart, however, in the regulation of his amusements, 
as well as in his state government, forgot all self-respect and respectability. In his 
exile, he had been “ merry, scandalous, and poor;” had been habituated to share famili- 
arly coarse jests and loose pleasures with his dissolute companions ; and, unfortunately, 
he saw no reason for disusing the licence to which he had accustomed himself, when it 
was equally destructive to his own character and to national and individual decorum. 
What had been merely coarse was, under his influence, rendered vicious and syste- 
matic impurity. Scenes, both passionate and humorous, were written in such a style, 
as if the authors had studied, whether the grave seduction of the heroic or the broad 
infamy of the comic scenes should contain the grossest insult to public decency. The 
female performers were of a character proper to utter whatever ribaldry the poet chose 
to put into their mouths ; and, as they practised what they taught, the King himself 
and the leading courtiers formed connections which gave the actresses a right to be 
saucy in their presence, and to reckon upon their countenance when practising in 
public the effrontery which marked their intercourse in private life. How much this 
shocked the real friends of Charles, is shown by its effects upon Evelyn, whose invalua- 
ble Diary has been already quoted : “ This night’ was acted my Lord Broghill’s trage- 
dy called Mustapha, before their Majesties at court, at which I was present; though 
very seldom now going to the public theatres, for many reasons, as they are now abused 
toan atheistical liberty. Foul and indecent women now, and never till now, are per- 
mitted to appear and act, who, inflaming several young noblemen and gallants, became 
their misses and some their wives—witness the Earl of Oxford, Sir R. Howard, Prince 
Rupert, the Earl of Dorset, and another greater person than any of them, who fell into 
their snares, to the reproach of their noble families, and ruin of both body and soul.” 
He elsewhere repeatedly expresses his grief and disgust at the pollution and degeneracy 
of the stage. Ina letter to Lord Cornbury, son of the great Clarendon, and once the 
profligate governor of New York, he thus expresses himself: “ In the town of London, 
there are more wretched and indecent plays permitted, than in all the world besides ;” 
and adds, shortly after, “If my Lord Chancellor would but be instrumental in reform- 
ing this one exorbitancy, it would gain both the King and his Lordship multitudes of 
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blessings. You know, my Lord, that I (who have written plays, and am a-scurvy 
poet, too, sometimes) am far from puritanisme; but I would have no reproach left our 
adversaries, in a theme which may so conveniently be reformed. Plays are now with 
‘us become a licentious exercise, and a vice, and neede severe cencors, that should look 
as well to their morality, as to their lines and numbers.” “I walked with him (the 
King) through St. James's Park, to the garden, where I both heard and saw a very 
familiar discourse betwixt—(i. e. the King) and Mrs Nelly (Gwyn) as they called an 
impudent Comedian, she looking out of her terrace at the top of the wall, and 
{the King) standing in the green walk under it. 1 was heartily sorry at this scene.” 

The foul stain, so justly censured by a judge so competent, and so moderate as 
Evelyn, was like that of the leprosy in the Levitical Law, which sunk into and per- 
vaded the very walls of the mansion; it became the leading characteristic of the 
English theatre, of its authors, and of its players. In comedy, especially, this vice 
was most manifest; and, to say truth, were not the eyes of antiquaries, like the cars 
of confessors, free from being sullied by the impurities committed to them, the come- 
dies of this period, as well as the comic scenes introduced to relieve the tragedies, are 
fitter for a brothel, than for the library of a man of letters. 

Unquestionably, as the art in other respects made progress, it might, but for this 
circumstance, have reached an uncommon pitch of perfection. 'The comedies of Con- 
greve contain probably more wit than was ever before embodied upon the stage; each 
word was a jest, and yet so characteristic, that the repartee of the servant is distin- 
guished from that of the master; the jest of the coxcomb from that of the humorist or 
fine gentleman of the piece. Had not Sheridan lived in our own time, we could not 
have conceived the possibility of rivalling the comedies of Congreve. This distinguish- 
ed author understood the laws of composition, and combined his intrigue with an art 
unusual on the British stage. Nor was he without his rivals, even where his eminence 
was most acknowledged. Vanburgh and Farquhar, inferior to Congreve in real wit, 
and falling into the next period, were, perhaps, his equals in the composition of acting 
plays. Like other powerful stimulants, the use of wit has its bounds, which Congreve 

, is supposed sometimes to have exceeded. Tis dialogue keeps the attention too much 
upon the stretch, and, however delightful in the closet, fatigues the mind during the 
action. When you are perpetually conscious that you lose something by the slightest 
interruption of your attention, whether by accident or absence of mind, it is a state of 
excitement too vivid and too constant to be altogether pleasant; and we feel it possible, 
that we might sometimes wish to cxchange a companion of such brilliant powers for 
one who would afford us more repose and relaxation. 

The light, lively, but somewhat more meagre dialogue of the latter dramatists of the 
period, and of that which succeeded, was found sufficient to interest yet was not so 
powerful as to fatigue the audience. WVanburgh and Farquhar seemed to have written 
more from the portraits of ordinary life; Congreve from the force of his own concep- 
tion. The former, therefore, drew the characters of men and women as they found 
them; selected, united, and heightened for the purpose of effect; but without being 
enriched with any brilliancy foreign to their nature. But all the personages of Con- 
greve have a glimpse of his own fire, and of his own acuteness. He could not entirely 
lay aside his quick powers of perception and reply, even when he painted a clown ora 
coxcomb; and all that can be objected, saving in a moral sense, to this great author, 
is, his having been too prodigal of his wit; a faculty used by most of his successors 
with rigid economy. 

That personification of fantasy or whim, called characters of humour, which Ben 
Jonson introduced, was revived during this period. Shadwell, now an obscure name, 
endeavoured to found himself a reputation, by affecting to maintain the old school, and 
espousing the cause of Ben Jonson against Dryden and other innovators. But although 
there was force of humour in some of his forgotten plays, it was Wycherly upon 
whom fell the burthen of upholding the standard of the Jonsonian school. The Plain 
Dealer is, indeed, from Moliere; but the principal character has more the force of a 
real portrait, and is better contrasted with the perverse, bustling, masculine, petty- 
fogging, and litigious character of Widow Blackacker, than Alceste is with any of the 
characters in the Misanthrope. The other plays of this author are marked by the s me 
strong, masculine, and forcib‘e painting, which approaches more to the satire of Jon- 
son, than to the ease of Vanburgh, the gaiety of Farquhar, or the wit of Congreve. 
Joining, however, the various merits of these authors, as belonging to this period, they 
form a galaxy of comic talent, scarce to be matched in any other age or country; 
and which is only obscured by those foul and impure mists, which their pens, like the 

‘yaven wings of Sycorax, had brushed from fen and bog. 
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Morals, repeatedly insulted, long demanded an avenger; and he arose in the person 
of Jeremy Collier. It is no disgrace to the memory of this virtuous and well meaning 
man, that, to use the lawyer’s phrase, he pleaded his cause too high; summoned, unne- 
cessarily, tohis aid, the artillery with which the Christian fathers had fulminated against 
the Heathen Drama; and, pushing his arguments to extzemity, directed it as well 
against the use as the abuse of the stage. Those, who attempted to reply to him, 
availed themselves, indeed, of the weak parts of his arguments; but, upon the main 
points of impeachment, the poets stood selfconvicted. Dryden made a manly and 
fiberal submission, though not without some reflections upon the rudeness of his anta- 
gonist’s attacks. “I shall say the less of Mr Collier, because in many things he has 
taxed me justly ; and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine, 
which can be truly accused of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract them. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, as I have given him no occa- 
sion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance. It becomes me not to draw 
my pen in the defence of a bad cause, when I have so often drawn it for a good one. 
Yet it were not difficult to prove, that, in many places, he has perverted my meaning 
by his glosses, and interpreted my words into blasphemy and bawdry, of which they 
were not guilty; besides, that he. is too much given to horseplay in his raillery, and 
comes from battle, like a dictator from the plough. I will not say, ‘The zeal of God’s 
house has eaten him up;’ but, I am sure, it has devoured some part of his good man- 
ners and civility.’ Congreve, less prudent, made an angry and petulant defence, yet 
tacitly admitted the charge brought against him, by retrenching, in the future editions 
of his plays, passages of grossness and profaneness, which the restless antiquary still 
detects in the early copies. On the whole, Collier’s satire was attended with such salu- 
tary effects, that men started at the mass of impudence and filth, which had been 
gradually accumulated in the theatre, during the last reigns, and if the Augean stable 
was not sufficiently cleansed, the stream of public opinion was fairly directed against 
its conglomerated impurities. Since that period, indecency, that easy substitute for 
wit and pleasantry, has been gradually banished from the drama, where the conversa- 
tion, if sometimes of equivocal tendency, maintains at least the outward show of 
decorum. 





LOVE O’ER ALL. 


“She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes, and starry skies.” Byron. 


By J. P. Waities, Esq. 


There blooms in the garden of life a young flower, 
That nature has coloured with heavenly hue, 

And, when freshened, and bathed in a summer day’s shower, 
It expands into beauty more perfect and new. 


In yon blue sky of evening there beams a pure star, 
That glows like a gem on the cold brow of night, 

Which seems with its soft smiles to beckon us far— 
Far away from this world to its own home of light. 


There is a gay song-bird in bright plumage drest, 
That carols all day in the wild grove of spring, 
And, at evening, flies off to its vine-circled nest 
To hush its glad music, and folds its bright wing. 


Such are beautiful emblems of Earth’s fairest creature, 
Who gilds with her smiles our seasons of sorrow, 

And who seems, by the sunlight that beams from each feature, 
To promise the birth of a cloudless to morrow. 


Around her young soul the wild flowers of feeling 
Are wreathed in an unfading garland of life, 

For hers is,a purity ever revealing 
That glory which gleams from blest spirits above. 
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And O! when in life’s better moments I’ve caught 
Those soft rays of Heaven, that stream from her eye, 
How oft, in the flow of affection, I’ve thought 
That things of such beauty were born not to die! 


If the pale check is then ever with with a tear, 
Or the heart in its solitude learns to complain, 
*Tis but to remember her spirit is near, 
And life’s moments are lighted with gladness again. 





CEMETERIES AND MAUSOLEA. 


Time is the isthmus between two eternities—the vestibule that guides the mortal 
to immortality; and Death, did we rightly comprehend his offices, is the be- 
nevolent angel of the Deity, who summons us home from the perils of our pilgrimage. 
The tomb, the vault, the sepulchre—corruption and the charnelhouse—darkness, decay 
and desolation should inspire no fear, but attract our contemplation and win our tender- 
est sympathies. By the tenure of our birth, we are allied to the dust—the earth is our 
mother and our last home must be en her bosom. We know that we must die and it is 
cowardice and folly to avert our minds from the thoughts of our departure. Let us, 
then, wander back awhile through the past and gaze upon the depositories of the dead 
which men, in various ages, have consecrated to bereaved affection. 

The ancients were giants in intellect—their imaginings boundless, their patience in- 
terminable. They wrought out their theories, their maxims, their poetry, their philos 
ophy, from the ore—in the crucible of thought they analyzed its properties; and unaided 
by the lights of past ages, they gave their discoveries and inventions to the world in 
the purity of truth and the simplicity of nature. In the erection of mausolea, cemete- 
ries, and the disposition of their dead, they are no less worthy of example than in 
their sculpture, their architecture, their oratory, or their poctry. Their classic urns, in- 
scribed (diis manibus) to the shadowy deities, still bear testimony to the sublimity of 
their conceptions, and the chastity of their thoughts. ‘ No one can contemplate, in im- 
agination, the spectacle of a family, or a people, visiting, with offerings of incense, flow- 
ers and fruits, the sepulchre of departed worth, where its ashes repose in peace in the 
hallowed urn, around which seems to breathe an atmosphere of freshness and life, with- 
out being struck with a conviction of the propriety and beauty of the custom. These 
urns were, generally, fine specimens of the arts, and continue many of them, to the 
present day, to perpetuate the memory of the dead, and preserve their remains from 
violation while shortsighted sorrow commits the body of its relative to a crowded and 
loathsonie grave, to moulder in putrescence into its primeval dust. Instead of eternizing 
the memory of the beloved body, it is incorporated with the earth, in the positive as- 
surance of being ultimately disturbed, and its ashes scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. 

Ifour wish be to consecrate the memory of departed friends, to preserve their re- 
mains from violation, still bind them to us with the links of a living friendship, and 
hold the bond of union unbroken, let us burn their bodies, commit their ashes with 
sacred care to the funeral urn, inscribe upon it the memento mori, and place it in a 
niche in the fumily tomb, where we may visit it, without fear of the pestilence which 
hangs over the receptacles of the dead, which drives us from their solitary repose, to 
pay the tribute of our tears to their silent manes. This practice would, also, tend to a 
cultivation of the arts. The ancients excelled in this species of sculpture, as Etruscan 
vases and others, taken from Herculaneum, Pompeii, and the sepulchres of Nola, Capua, 
Santa Agatha, etc’, bear testimony ; and it was only on a decadence of the arts, that 
the loathsome manner at present in use was adopted, The proudest monuments of 
genius still exist in the debris and mutilated columns of ancient mausolea, sarcophagi, 
and sepulchral vases; and it might almost be assumed as an axiom, that the arts of sculp- 
ture and architecture will never reach that degree of excellence from which they have 
deteriorated, until the practice is revived ; because, whatever efforts are now made, 
are upon so extensive a scale as to render them expensive, and consequently rare; where- 
as, by adopting the ancient method of entombment, the experiment would always be 
commensurate to the means, and the taste and ability grow with the increase of those 
means; and, ultimately, subjects of proportionate grandeur and sublimity might spring 
from these incipient efforts. Asa nation of vigorous and aspiring minds, free from the 
shackles of those customs which have been sanctioned by usage, and at liberty to choose 
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Morals, repeatedly insulted, long demanded an avenger; and he arose in the person 
of Jeremy Collier. It is no disgrace to the memory of this virtuous and well meaning 
man, that, to use the lawyer’s phrase, he pleaded his cause too high ; summoned, unne- 
cessarily, to his aid, the artillery with which the Christian fathers had fulminated against 
the Heathen Drama; and, pushing his arguments to extzemity, directed it as well 
against the use as the abuse of the stage. Those, who attempted to reply to him, 
availed themselves, indeed, of the weak parts of his arguments; but, upon the main 
points of impeachment, the poets stood selfconvicted. Dryden made a manly and 
fiberal submission, though not without some reflections upon the rudeness of his anta- 
gonist’s attacks. “I shall say the less of Mr Collier, because in many things he has 
taxed me justly; and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine, 
which can be truly accused of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract them. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, as I have given him no occa- 
sion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance. It becomes me not to draw 
my pen in the defence of a bad cause, when I have so often drawn it for a good one. 
Yet it were not difficult to prove, that, in many places, he has perverted my meaning 
by his glosses, and interpreted my words into blasphemy and bawdry, of which they 
were not guilty; besides, that he is too much given to horseplay in his raillery, and 
comes from battle, like a dictator from the plough. I will not say, ‘The zeal of God’s 
house has eaten him up;’ but, I am sure, it has devoured some part of his good man- 
ners and civility.’ Congreve, less prudent, made an angry and petulant defence, yet 
tacitly admitted the charge brought against him, by retrenching, in the future editions 
of his plays, passages of grossness and profaneness, which the restless antiquary still 
detects in the early copies. On the whole, Collier’s satire was attended with such salu- 
tary effects, that men started at the mass of impudence and filth, which had been 
gradually accumulated in the theatre, during the last reigns, and if the Augean stable 
was not sufficiently cleansed, the stream of public opinion was fairly directed against 
its conglomerated impurities. Since that period, indecency, that easy substitute for 
wit and pleasantry, has been gradually banished from the drama, where the conversa- 
tion, if sometimes of equivocal tendency, maintains at least the outward show of 
decorum. 





LOVE O'ER ALL. 


“She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes, and starry skies.” Byron. 


By J. P. Waities, Esq. 


There blooms in the garden of life a young flower, 
That nature has coloured with heavenly hue, 

And, when freshened, and bathed in a summer day’s shower, 
It expands into beauty more perfect and new. 


In yon blue sky of evening there beams a pure star, 
That glows like a gem on the cold brow of night, 

Which seems with its soft smiles to beckon us far— 
Far away from this world to its own home of light. 


There is a gay song-bird in bright plumage drest, 
That carols all day in the wild grove of spring, 
And, at evening, flies off to its vine-circled nest 
To hush its glad music, and folds its bright wing. 


Such are beautiful emblems of Earth’s fairest creature, 
Who gilds with her smiles our seasons of sorrow, 

And who seems, by the sunlight that beams from each feature, 
To promise the birth of a cloudless to morrow. 


Around her young soul the wild flowers of feeling 
Are wreathed in an unfading garland of life, 

For hers is,a purity ever revealing 
That glory which gleams from blest spirits above. 
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And O! when in life’s better moments I’ve caught 
Those soft rays of Heaven, that stream from her eye, 
How oft, in the flow of affection, I’ve thought 
That things of such beauty were born not to die! 


If the pale check is then ever with with a tear, 
Or the heart in its solitude learns to complain, 
Tis but to remember her spirit is near, 
And life’s moments are lighted with gladness again. 





CEMETERIES AND MAUSOLEA. 


Time is the isthmus between two eternities—the vestibule that guides the mortal 
to immortality; and Death, did we rightly comprehend his offices, is the be- 
nevolent angel of the Deity, who summons us home from the perils of our pilgrimage. 
The tomb, the vault, the sepulchre—corruption and the charnelhouse—darkness, decay 
and desolation should inspire no fear, but attract our contemplation and win our tender- 
est sympathies. By the tenure of our birth, we are allied to the dust—the earth is our 
mother and our last home must be en her bosom. We know that we must die and it is 
cowardice and folly to avert our minds from the thoughts of our departure. Let us, 
then, wander back awhile through the past and gaze upon the depositories of the dead 
which men, in various ages, have consecrated to bereaved affection. 

The ancients were giants in intellect—their imaginings boundless, their patience in- 
terminable. They wrought out their theories, their maxims, their poetry, their philos 
ophy, from the ore—in the crucible of thought they analyzed its properties; and unaided 
by the lights of past ages, they gave their discoveries and inventions to the world in 
the purity of truth and the simplicity of nature. In the erection of mausolea, cemete- 
ries, and the disposition of their dead, they are no less worthy of example than in 
their sculpture, their architecture, their oratory, or their poetry. Their classic urns, in- 
scribed (diis manibus) to the shadowy deities, still bear testimony to the sublimity of 
their conceptions, and the chastity of their thoughts. \ No one can contemplate, in im- 
agination, the spectacle of a family, or a people, visiting, with offerings of incense, flow- 
ers and fruits, the sepulchre of departed worth, where its ashes repose in peace in the 
hallowed urn, around which scems to breathe an atmosphere of freshness and life, with- 
out being struck with a conviction of the propriety and beauty of the custom. These 
urns were, generally, fine specimens of the arts, and continue many of them, to the 
present day, to perpetuate the memory of the dead, and preserve their remains from 
violation while shortsighted sorrow commits the body of its relative to a crowded and 
loathsome grave, to moulder in putrescence into its primeval dust. Instead of eternizing 
the memory of the beloved body, it is incorporated with the earth, in the positive as- 
surance of being ultimately disturbed, and its ashes scattered to the four winds of 
heaven. 

Ifour wish be to consecrate the memory of departed friends, to preserve their re- 
mains from violation, still bind them to us with the links of a living friendship, and 
hold the bond of union unbroken, let us burn their bodies, commit their ashes with 
sacred care to the funeral urn, inscribe upon it the memento mori, and place it in a 
niche in the family tomb, where we may visit it, without fear of the pestilence which 
hangs over the receptacles of the dead, which drives us from their solitary repose, to 
pay the tribute of our tears to their silent manes. This practice would, also, tend to a 
cultivation of the arts. The ancients excelled in this species of sculpture, as Etruscan 
vases and others, taken from Herculaneum, Pompeii, and the sepulchres of Nola, Capua, 
Santa Agatha, etc’, bear testimony ; and it was only on a decadence of the arts, that 
the loathsome manner at present in use was adopted, The proudest monuments of 
genius still exist in the debris and mutilated columns of ancient mausolea, sarcophagi, 
and sepulchral vases; and it might almost be assumed as an axiom, that the arts of sculp- 
ture and architecture will never reach that degree of excellence from which they have 
deteriorated, until the practice is revived ; because, whatever efforts are now made, 
are upon so extensive a scale as to render them expensive, and consequently rare; where- 
as, by adopting the ancient method of entombment, the experiment would always be 
commensurate to the means, and the taste and ability grow with the increase of those 
means; and, ultimately, subjects of proportionate grandeur and sublimity might spring 
from these incipient efforts. Asa nation of vigorous and aspiring minds, free from the 
shackles of those customs which have been sanctioned by usage, and at liberty to choose 
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our own modes, and mark out our own destiny, itis a duty we owe to our fame and 
our freedom to revive so classic, beautiful and healthy a custom.. 

But though this practice might be adopted by a few spirited individuals, it is too po- 
etical and sublime for general assent ; however innovating and free from uncomfortable 
prejudices, asa people, we may be. We must look into another century for a realization of 
our theory. However, I see no reason why we should not alter our present method of 
interring bodies in the midst of our most populous cities, and follow the example of those 
countries where general receptacles of the dead are planned beyond the walls. The 
propriety of making interments within certain limits, within a few years, has ceased to 
be discussed in our cities. A proper regard for the public health, which should 
always take the precedence of considerations of personal feeling, has, after a spirited 
contest, so far prevailed, as to prescribe certain bounds in New York below which inter- 
ments are not permitted, under forfeiture of a heavy penalty. But we still see many 
of our citizens showing an intrepidity worthy of a better cause, in violating the pres- 
ent ordinances. We do not consider the practice, even when confined to the prescrib- 
ed bounds, as either safe or politic, for upon that line and above it rests a densely popu- 
lated portion of the city, in the midst of which interments are made every day in the 
year; so that I am inclined tothe opinion that the sanitary injunction still requires ex- 
tension; and that the public health as imperiously demands protection in one quarter of 
the town as in another. Whether the yellow fever is originated or propagated by the 
fetid air which hangs over burialgrounds, may be a mooted point among physicians; 
but thatall causes which lessen the salubrity of the atmosphere are dangerous and ought to 
be removed with all possible expedition, is beyond controversy. ‘The consideration 
that burialgrounds are a possible cause of discase, should instigate people to some sac- 
rifices of hereditary prejudice for the safety of their friends. 

It is not the least surprising anomaly in the human character, that in those coun- 
tries where even life is valued less than its conveniencies, a stricter regard is paid to 
public health in personal cleanliness and the practice of interments, than where 
life is held dearer than its most essential privileges. The apathetic and bloodthirsty 
Tuck—the stabbing Italian—the gay and reckless French have their suburban cemete- 

ries and mausolea, shaded by cypress and willow, and planted with rosemary, and odo- 
riferous trees and shrubs, and enriched with tombs and cooled by fountains which 
hallow the graves of their fathers, and make their country and their home ties of eter- 
nal affection. Travellers have ever been enthusiastic in their admiration of the burial 
grounds of Constantinople, Smyrna, France and Italy. Some of these are splendid 
monuments of the arts. ‘The Campo Santo of Pisa, as a work of art, is one of the first 
in which the classical architecture began to be revived in Europe. Its length is about 
five hundred feet, its width one hundred and seventy, its height sixty, and its form rec 
tangular. It is built entirely of white marble; the southern facade is composed of for- 
tyfour pilasters ;. two side doors give entrance into the interior, which forms a vast 
court of four hundred by sixty feet, surrounded by an arcade formed by sixtytwo arches, 
of a demigothic form. The two larger sides have each twentysix arches, which are of 
the style of the exterior, supported upon columns to which a continued subbase serves 
as a pedestal. The galleries are paved with fine marble, and ornamented with various 
specimens of early painting. Five antique sarcophagi ornament the whole circumfer- 
ence, raised upon consoles.. Under these funeral porticoes, are the monuments of cele- 
brated men. But the style and architecture of the Campo Santo are above our imita- 
tative powers and means. ‘The grand cemetery at Naples would accord better with 
our capabilities at present. This is composed o/ a large enclosure, having three hun- 
dred and sixtyfive openings or sepulchres, answering to the days of the year symmetri- 
cally arranged. Each opening is closed by a stone, which serves as a covering. To 
this common depot corpses are daily brought;. one of the graves is opened, the body 
laid in it, and at the expiration of the day, closed and sealed, after the precaution of 
throwing in a quantity of lime, which, by the time of reopening at the end of the year, 
will have consumed the body in such a manner, that nothing may be feared from de- 
composition. 

But if our object be to preserve the dead in distinct graves, and perpetuate a memento 
of them in a manner more agreeable to our present practice of burying, it would be 
a project promising a profitable return, if not a permanent revenue for the municipal au- 
thorities to purchase a tract of land, lying beyond the limits ofa city, of sufficient area, 
and enclose it with a durable barrier of iron railing ; then, let it be laid out into an in- 
definite number of sections, of sizes suitable to the demands of the purchasers ;—let it 
be planted with trees of perennial verdure, and the whole intersected at right angles. 
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with gravelled walks like the beautiful burialground of New Haven. Vaults might 
be excavated whenever desired, and sold to families in fee subject to a very small annual 
tax. No partial enclosure should be allowed within the bounds of the cemetery, but the 
beauty of the whole should be consulted in preference to individual caprice, save where 
that partiality might lead to the erection of magnificent mausolea. Hither all the 
dead of ajcity should be brought for interment, and none suffered to be buried elsewhere. 
In the centre of this cemetery, a circular mound should be raised, from the middle of 
which should spring a colossal shaft, inscribed to the memory of the father of his 
country, while around its base might be gathered the mausolea of his noble coadjutors 
and compatriots. In such a receptacle, the ashes of the dead might remain in undis- 
turbed repose, and their names live in the eyes of posterity, andever and anon, be 
breathed from the lips of the living that strayed in melancholy musing among their 
habitations. The tombs would be a perpetual legacy to their descendants, and the 
ground they slept in be hallowed by the tears of ages. That dread of utter forgetful- 
ness to the living, which clings to human nature in spite of all its philosophy would cease ; 
and the assurance that he should sleep with his fathers, and live in the memory of his 
children, would solace the last moments of the expiring man, and reconcile him to his 
fute. Who does not sometimes indulge the anxious question, “ How shall I die, and 
where will they lay me, when I have “shuffled off this mortal coil?” That agonized 
affection which clings to every vestige of a once loved companion, and haunts the silent 
tomb where all its fondness lies buricd, might wander forth at the close of day, and in 
those melancholy aspirations to which the surcharged heart almost bursts to give utter- 
ance, unannoyed by the din of a busy city, and witnessed only by kindred beings im- 
pelled by the same sorrows. The poetic and touching spectacle so often witnessed in 
France of the living strewing flowers over the graves of their departed friends, and 
paying the tribute of a silent tear to their memory, would here be displayed, and the 
heart that languishes in the lonely sickness of regret, might be refreshed and invigo- 
rated by reflections springing from so pious an oblation. 





THE PATRONS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


From a series of Papers addressed, by the Editor of the National Banner, to the Editor 
of the North American Magazine. 


Sir,—The noble stand, you have taken in behalf of American Literature, has extor- 
ted the unqualified approbation of every patriot, whose mind imbued with the love 
of letters, and endowed with a true sense of’ glory, can look beyond his daybook and 
ledger, for the honour.and renown of his Country. As one who aspires, and he 
hopes, without presumption, to this distinction, I congratulate you on ‘your laudable 
efforts in behalf of native, unexpatriated authors; and ardently hope that the consum- 
ation of your labours may realize the noble end you have in view :—the honour aid 
independence of American genius. 

We live, Mr Editor, in an age, so wholly unlike all anterior eras, that I will not 
venture a comparison of its literature with any of Greece, or Rome, England or 
France, Italy or Germany. It is an age of its own—sui generis. But let us first 
enquire what is the Literature of our age? I speak now of the age, not of American 
letters, or British letters, and ask what is it? What is its characteristic? what its 
predominant features ? what the stamp and image of its qualities? Shall I answer? 
It is composed then, of Fanatican Tracts, and Demoraizine Novers! It is nothing 
else—nothing better. Understand me as not meaning to derogate from genuine re- 
ligion, or detract from the high merit of exalted works of fiction, but the days of 
Hooker are past, and I presume no one will now venture to claim an equality with the 
author of Tom Jones,—save the expired author of Waverley. But to the point,—the 
Press of the United States, like the people, takes its form and image from the press 
of England, and because the latter teems with inert masses of shapeless corruption, 
in the form of obscene novels, or romances of triumphant villany,on the one hand, 
and of frothy and fanatical tracts on the other, so must we, humble imitators of infal- 
ible England, deal in the same trash, and deluge the land with reprints of imported 
fungi, because they happen to be all the rage, three thousand miles abroad. It is de- 
grading, it is shameful, that a people who boast so much as we do, of our independence, 
should, in all matters appertaining to mind, morals, and literature, be sunk s0 low 
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vassallage and slavery to the authors of Grubb street,.and the booksellers of the’ 
Strand! Is it possible that we have erected a mighty republic of fourteen millions of 
people, and yet cannot command genius, learning, taste, and literature enough to make’ 
a literary home forthem? Are we Beotian? are we stupid? or are we men of 
Carthage, who extinguish all' mind in the lust of profit, and sacrifice all the higher en- 
dowments and’ ornaments of intellect, for the mercenary gratification of our sensual 
appetites, and physical passions? ‘The subject is worth an enquiry. But how shall 
we profit by such an investigation? Cupidity, interest, profit is at the root of the 
evil,—and how shall we divest the bookseller, more than the merchant, of the devour- 
ing and consuming lust of lucre?—Ask the American publisher why he doles out this 
trash to American readers, and his answer is because he obtains it without paying 
for copyright! The man, who becomes an author, must live by his copyrights—but 
our publishers have decreed there shall be none, unless held by themselves. This is 
the doom of death to American authors. 

The literary taste of an age is fashioned by publishers, who command the 
avenues of book circulation, and who, of course, publish what costs least money, 
and netts most profit, so that the literdry taste of an age or an empire depends on 
the dollar and cent calculation of a beokseller. ‘There are exceptions, I speak of them 
as a class! 

Did I use the: word liberality in relation to bookscllers? I beg your pardon, Mr 
Editor, I cry you merey! No—a word connected with enlargement of mind, or hu- 
manity of heart, will seldom apply to men who degrade literature by their parsimony 
and cast a stigma on human nature by their insensibility to the claims of intellect, 
or the excruciating agonics of literary destitution. 

Let not these charges be overlooked as mere assertion; 1 will sustain them by an 
account of the system under which they contrive to accumulate fortunes, by the degra- 
dation of American morals. 

To frown down all native productions, is the first feature in this system of literary 
imposture, to keep down the purchase of copyrights. ‘To accomplish this, they affect 
as much ignorance as possible of all American productions, and answer all enquirics 
after an American book, by a shake of the head——or “have never heard of it,” “ must 
be some mistake in the matter;” or, “we have a copyright property in that branch, 
and can’t say anything about it.’ Thus very kindly killing off every work which 
the enterprise of American authors tempts them to publish. ‘This part of the system 
ia as cowardly as base, and as illiberal is it is unmanly and dishonourable. 

The next feature in the system is the subsidizing the Press, at all times sufficiently 
corrupt and feeble, but by their means rendercd disgracefully sycophantic and infa- 
ious for its servile and mercenary spirit. Every daily press is subsidized, and organ- 
ized into a wellpaid Hessian corps, which bepraises and bespatters with fulsome com- 
mendation, as extravagant as it is general and unmeaning, every work republished 
from the London Editions by their employers, without regard to its merits, and in ut- 
ter contempt of public opinion—for while this abuse excites a general sneer of con- 
tempt in all who possess common discernment, the bribed Editor is despised, and the 
mercenary bookseller held in abhorrence. Still the abuse is presisted in—as if the 
chance of imposing on a solitary dupe was sufficient to compensate them for the general 
contempt and scorn of socicty. 

First--the Proprictor of a newspaper is bribed—and then the Editor is purchased at 
rcnthly wages of five or ten dollars, to review.—Ye Gods! Such Reviews and such 
Editors'!—namby pamby poetasters, who having stolen a sonnet from Petrarch, at- 
tempt to disguise the theft by patching a word here and there, to entitle them to 
tale the oath of its originality—which they transmit to Mr Bulwer, and procure to be 
inserted in a London Magazine to give it a claim of republication in the United States. 
Or some abject, castoff composer of types, who from excess of beer, or stupidity, is 
driven from the printing office to the editor’s desk! Or some wretched Apothecary’s: 
apprentice, who, not answering the advertisement, “ Siz Cents: Reward’ is picked 
up by some broken down proprietor, and provided with board, clothing, and washing, in 
consideration, of inane and insipid compounds of simples for ladies albums, or en- 
quiring politicians! For of such, in general, are our community of Editors— 

equally destitute of genius and learning—education and good manners, honorable 
feelings, or the*principles of gentlemen. ‘There are exeeptions, it is true, and most’ 
excellent ones, but how few, how lamentably few ! 
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The First Year of Maga.—We celebrate our first anniversary—we hail the birth 
of number Twelve, with patriotic pride and pleasure. Our difficult career began under 
every inauspicious and depressing circumstance: personal poverty, recent bereave- 
ment, the hostility of some, the apathy of many, and the doubts of all. We resolved 
to be literary patriots—to love, revere, advocate, and avenge our insulted country : 
therefore, was our cause unpopular, for the independent republicans of the West are 
the devout admirers and most liberal patrons of their transatlantic abusers. We re- 
solved to conduct our work without the aid of any bookseller or commissioned agent 
whatever ; therefore, with few exceptions, the whole trade were the insidious, if not un- 
disguised antagonists of our success. We avowed our resolution to criticise, without 
fear or favour, our own as well as foreign works; hence, a multitudinous horde of 
dunces arose, like Hartz fiends, in our path and gibbered forth their calumnies. We 
deviated at once from the thronged highway of the world, and giants, dwarfs, and gob- 
lins, of every name and nature, assailed us with the peculiar weapons of their demo- 
niac cowardice. We would receive no works under the penalty of puffing them; we 
would praise no man unworthily to win his patronage, and spare no malevolent dunce 
to secure his neutrality. We were independent, and, consequently, abhorred by the 
helots; we were American, and therefore alternately pitied and condemned by the 
mushroom aristocracy of a democratic government. 

Our labour has been great, but our reward has not been slight. Superior to all! 
affectation, we believe that our work,—supported, as it has been, by the learning and 
abilities of the Rev. Dr Beasetey, Davin Paut Brown, Joun Howarp Payne, Perer 
A. Browne, Roserr Campsett Maywoop, the Hon. Frepgerick Berkuey, I. M‘Ler- 
Lan, J. P. Warrizs, Drs Reese and Toeno, and many others, whom we are not per- 
mitted to name—deserves the patronage of all who would cherish and exalt the intel- 
lect of America. The minds of such men as these belong not to the common world ; 
nor would every periodical work enjoy their contributions. Of our own writings, 
which have not been scattered at intervals, we have only to say that they have been 
ever dictated by the purest patriotism and the most vivid desire to behold our beloved 
country independent. 

In avowed defiance of all the hostilities, which, from the outset, we have encoun- 
tered, we shall proceed with our task ; and we trust that the second year of Maga will 
enable us more fully to illustrate and confirm the principles which we hope to sec 
established in the hearts of our countrymen. In the language of our prospectus, 
which we here incorporate : 

The establishment of a periodical work, which shall mingle independence of opin- 
ion with personal courtesy, and instruction with amusement, should be an object both 
of private ambition and public desire. That the Literature of America may prosper— 
that talent may recieve its merited reward, and dullness its due punishment—it be- 
comes the imperative duty of all who assume the responsibility of criticism, to exercise 
their judgments unrestricted by circumstances, and unaffected by disappointed vanity. 
It is alike incumbent upon them to render applause and censure as they are deserved ; 
to analyze literary pretensions, and avoid individual abuse; and to awaken these Free 
Republics to a proud sense of their universal independence. 

While America confides in the natural resources of vast and fruitful territories— 
while her political power and prosperity are guarded by laws insubservicnt to the 
fierce passions of the multitude—her intellectual should keep pace with her moral in- 
dependence ; and the inheritance of an enlightened people should include the right, not 
merely of minor literary suffrage, but of unquestionable decision. It is expected by 
every man who honours the land of his birth, that these powerful states will render 
hereafter, not the homage of unqualificd worship, but the dignificd respect due from 
intelligence equal to that of Britain in her proudest days. 

To all, whose patriotism approves these sentiments, this Prospectus is very respect- 
fully submitted. There are occasion and opportunity, it is thought, for the establish- 
ment and prosperity of a well conducted work, which, while it never ceases to appre- 
ciate the undoubted merit of foreign intellect, will devote its best energies to the 
advancement of our own literature, and the just renown of those who are the orna- 
ments of its success. P 

All of the present subscribers, who do not signify the withdrawal of their names be- 
fore the publication of the thirteenth number, will be considered responsible for the 
payment of the second year’s subscription. 
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The postage of all letters and communications must be paid. ; 

If we are again addressed by a title we never enjoyed—never wish to enjoy, we 
shall publish the name of the offender, accompanied by such comments as will be very 
far from agreeable. We spare the man of Worcester, who has insulted us by a pre- 
posterous designation, but if the indignity is repeated, nothing shall prevent our expo- 
sure of the wanton ribald. 


The Bibliopolists —The editor of the National Banner, with characteristic vehemence 
and energy,has addressed to us two articles on the illiberality of booksellers, the neglect 
and penury of authors, and the servility of the public. Mr Simpson, we apprehend, 
though the most of his criticisms are unquestionably just, has not discrimirated, in this 
case, with his customary candour. He feels, as American authors are wont to feel, the 
injustice and indignity so shamefully inflicted on our men of genius : but, while he fear 
lessly unveiled the hideous features of avarice and the vices of soidisant aristocracy, 
he should have reserved, for merited comment and commendation, the examples of 
liberality to American writers which the Harpers, Conner & Cooke, and the propric- 
tors of some of the annuals have presented, and are not reluctant yet to present to the 
world. Those who rejoice to batten on their country’s shame—who fill their pockets 
with the wages of unrighteousness and grow opulent by the republication of calumnies 
on their native land, amply deserve the scourge of the satirist; but, after all the accu- 
sations which can be brought against the bibliopolists, the great fault remains with a 
servile, apathetic, unintellectual public. Nothing will ever prosper while the pur- 
chasers of foreign books, the votaries of foreign fashions, the worshippers of foreign 
follies remain what they are. We can have no literature until the manacles of colo- 
nial bondage fall from cur limbs; we can have no literature while we have no national 
character. The Americans are, most emphatically, a capricious people ; everything 
is done on transitory impulse instead of permanent principle. Their patronage ot 
native literature can never be trusted; it comes with the dawn and departs with the 
dayspring. Ere any literary enterprise can be accomplished, the whole country 1s 
deluged with projects of every possible name and nature, from National Libraries, 
which have nothing national about them, to Penny Magazines, and Parley Magazines, 
Evening Posts, and Lady’s Books. The very offals and lees of degenerated Eng- 
land are offercd up to us as a banquet—and, such is the almost inconceivable in 
fatuation of our independent citizens, the servile revellers exult in their vassalage. 

re we shall cease to deserve the foreign abuse which we so eagerly purchase, a great, 
a radical reformation must occur; we must become, what we are not, A NATION, not a 
congeries of antipathies from every clime; we must be, what we never have been, a 
free people—a gencrous, steadfast, and highminded people, who will not worship the 
baboon gods of Europe. 


Sydney E. Morse & Co. will please not to infest us with any more numbers of their 
New York Observer. We know not the men, but we detest the incendiary church 
and state cause which they advocate. It is enough that the world endures the odious 
cant and rant of fanatical roundheads and wrongheads; we will not contaminate our- 
selves by any approximation towards either their opinions or practices. The Observer 
has herctofore sufficiently signalized its intolerance, effrontery, malevolence, and insur- 
rectionary spirit; but we must express our astonishment that its most worthy conduc- 
tors should deign to solicit our perusal and approbation of their emancipation bulletins. 


Their news is not worth the postage, and the aspect of their manuscript is altogether 
ilfavoured. 


Jam Jehan Nima.—Under this quaint and original, though somewhat fantastic title, 
our friend, Mr John Howard Payne proposes to publish, in London, a literary journal, 
which shall combine the talents and subserve the interests alike of England and America. 
His plan is highly patriotic and magnificent, and, if fulfilled as contemplated, will confer 
glory on the projector and his patrons. Mr Payne has now brought his countrymen 
to the test; he has developed an enterprise fraught with immense labour and expense 
to him—of incalculable advantages to them—and demanded to know if the national 
spirit of the one great republic will support an American periodical in England. We 
sincerely hope and trust that he will succeed; we hope that the reputation, which 
he acquired abroad, will be his passport to permanent patronage and prosperity at 
home. Our literature is yet to be created, and we welcome all, who, like Mr Payne, 
can confer honour on the American name, vindicate the cause of their native land, and 
startle their fellow citizens from the lethargy of dependence to a consciousness of their 
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intellectual prerogatives. We are glad to know that the subscription to Mr Payne’s 
work has auspiciously commenced ; may it proceed, without let or languor, till he feels 
himself justified in encountering the toil and peril of the literary pioneer. No man of 
letters, now living in the United States, can ever hope to be more; for, if the harvest of 
fame and fortune is ever reaped in this country, the sheaves will be gathered and the 
granaries filled by other hands than those that guided the ploughshare through the 
soil of the wilderness and sowed the seed, in solitude and silence, among the rocks 
-and woods! 


The Servitude of American Mind.—We have often had occasion to eulogize the 
noble independence and the proud genius of our friend Mr Simpson; and, as the 
editor of the National Banner, he has again demanded our encomium by thus ex- 
posing the arrogance and audacity of English storytellers and the miscrable servility 
of American serfs. 

“Is it becoming an opulent, an intellectual, a reading, and an ingenious people of 
fourteen millions of population, who have been a free and independent people for up- 
wards of half a century, to be entirely dependent on England for our literary supplies ? 
We think it neither natural, nor reasonable. We have ample cause to infer, that this 
state of vassalage is not so much owing to the literary superiority of England, as to 
the sordid and mercenary spirit of our own citizens; and the simple fact, that when 
our American genius hies him to London, he makes a fortune, by having his works 
imported into the United States,—puts to flight all doubt as to the real cause of our 
vasalage, subserviency, and dependence on what is written in England, it matters, not 
by whom, whether Turk, German, Englishman, or American. It is the place, not 
the genius that sanctifies, and gives currency to the work—only let it appear in Lon- 
don—and no matter how frivolous, trashy, or obscene,—it becomes of standard value, 
and the steam presses of the United States fling off millions of copies to be devoured 
by the greenhorns of the American wilds! In this manner, westward the flood of 
English trash pours on its way, overflowing our Atlantic cities, and treating with cruel 
contempt the taste of Athens and the pride of Rome. ‘ A nation of dunces are easily 
supplied,’ exclaim the English. We now allege what history has recorded as facts 
notorious and undeniable. j 

“ What are the effects of this system? Let us ask, if it be conducive to our im- 
provement? creditable to our character? congeni.I to our national spirit? and favoura- 
ble to the development of American genius, and the culture of genuine taste? 

“ All dependence on others enfeebles seli-exertion, and literary dependence is sure 
to beget not only indolence, but it leads to a mean and grovelling opinion of one’s own 
powers ;— including implicit deference to foreign trash, and yielding homage and wor- 
ship to imaginary superiority, doubtful excellence, and degenerate taste. For all works 
that we thus receive, are not only labelled with ‘ standard perfection,’ but rules of cri- 
ticism, purposely adapted to sustain their spurious beauties, are packed up in the same 
ease, like the directions for quack medicines, to insure an infallible reception of their 
mawkish and obscene beauties. So that it has now become a distinct and profitable 
business, to manufacture, that is, to write books in London for the American market, 
of the very worst materials, and on the lowest scale of taste, ‘for the yankees know no 
better,’ and they accordingly calculate that they will bring as good a price as the very 
best. 

“This contempt for a dependent country is one of the consequences of relying upon 
a foreign people for a supply of literature. England can never respect our intellect, or 
appreciate our taste, whilst we thus continue to debase ourselves before her debase- 
ment; and to extol, as perfection, what she, in the plenitude of her vanity, cannot con- 
template without sccretly confessing, that she has fallen from her ancient greatness, 
and sullied the names of Addison, Goldsinith, and Fielding, by treachery to the pre- 
cepts of taste, and degeneracy from the vigour of her genius. Yes—even the country 
that pampers us with her offals, despises us for our mercenary spirit, our servile adu- 
lation, and our degrading mental servitude! Who, indeed, can respect a slave,—aye, 
even a slave in letters? 

“ No marvel that our publishers should tremble under the term of just criticism, in 
such an age,—no marvel that they dare not trust their books to any but a paid re- 
ceiver, who is ubliged to praise the nauseous stuff, though while so doing, his heart 
should smite him for his sycophaney, and his genius wither under the consciousness 
of the degraded prostitution of his pen.” 
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Willis seems to be a name devoted to dullness, whether it be a gift or a heritage. 
The only literary work, which poor little Rhode Island possesses, thus describes the 
poetical potence, pathos, and elocution of Fanny Kemble’s flatterer ; “a Poem by Wil- 
lis Gaylord Clark, Esq. of Philadelphia, whose acknowledged reputation had led us 
to expect a firstrate performance; and we were therefore wholly unprepared for the 
disappointment which we experienced. The recitation of a number of stanzas, each of 
which was little more than a mere repetition of the same trite thought embodied in a 
different combination of words, was a poor compliment to the discrimination of such 
ap audience. Every work of art, whether clothed in language, or in a material form, 
should have a definite subject: and it is as impossible to construct a good poem with- 
out one, as it is to erect a house without a foundation, or to build a ship without lay- 
ing a keel.” 


Harvey D. Little, Esg—tIt has become our painful duty, says the Cincinnati Mir- 
ror, to record the death of our valued correspondent and esteemed friend, Harvey D. 
Little. He died at Columbus, of cholera, on the 22d ult. in the 31st year of his age,. 
leaving a wife and one child, having lost two children by the same disease, but a few 
days before. Mr Little was one of the most chaste of western writers, and one of the 
most amiable of men. His “ Dead Father,” “ Hills of Judah,” and “ Palmyra,” have 
been as extensively circulated by the periodical press, as almost any other productions 
of the American Muse. It is not many days since we felt the warm pressure of his 
friendly hand, and left him, “ fresh-lipp’d, and iron-nerved, and high of heart,” in- 
dulging in the brightest anticipations of future usefulness and happiness. 


My Imprisonments.—Memoirs of Silvio Pellico Da Saluzza.—Translated from the 
Italian by Tuomas Roscoz—New York, J. & J. Harper, 1833. 

A vivid though concise narrative of the sufferings of the Italian liberals was written 
for this Magazine in his native language, by the exiled Bertola and translated by our 
now absent friend Dr Togno. It appeared in our sixth and seventh numbers, and 
consequently anticipated the publication of this affecting autobiography. The jesuiti- 
cal emperor of Austria and his demoniac inquisitor Metternich were therein delineated 
in their hideous deformity ; their merciless despotism and the secrets of their infernal 
dungeons were exposed, and the startled world uttered its wrath and horror against the 
domestic monster of Schonbrunn. This simple, pathetic and eloquent history of ten 
years’ incarceration in the piombi of Venice, and the loathsome caverns of Spielberg, 
appeals irresistibly to every human heart. It is written in a spirit of the highest phil- 
osophy—the purest christian feeling, though the invariable meekness, which the 
hawkers of politics and news attached to it, is by no means apparent. _Pellico felt his 
wrongs and agonies as a man, an Italian republican and a poet; and it is sufficiently 
obvious that had he not dreaded another decade in the Moravian dungeons of the 
tyrant, he would have written with less philanthropy and more exasperated feeling. 
What he has unfolded, however, has been vetoed and ostracised by the Moloch Minis- 
ter of Austria, lest the spirit of revolt and vengeance should be awakened by even such 
a repressed and mutilated narration as this. Gigantic us was his tyranny, the world 
finds, year by year, more and more abundant cause to lament the downfal of Napoleon. 
He would not deign to play the petty inquisitor to oppress and imprison untried indi- 
viduals on the suspicion of being suspicious. He held kingdoms and empires in awe, 
but scorned to become a Legitimate by paltry vexations and ruthless imprisonments 
for the least offence. Had he survived, the worse than savage barbarity of Austrian 
and Russian policy would not now exult over those vandal spoliations, exiles and mas- 
sacres, which desolate Italy and Poland. Had he survived, the horrible dungeons of 
Lubiana and Spielberg and the deserts of Siberia had not now been filled with poets, phi- 
losophers, patriots and martyrs. But the spirit of vengeance is abroad in the earth, and 
woe to the crowned oppressors when the hour of wrath and expiation comes! 

We earnestly commend this book to the attentive perusal and remembrance of every 
Amer ian. 


The English in America—Deluded by the veinglorious pretensions of England— 
ready to believe whatever she dictates, and to anathematize whatever she disapproves— 
America has long crouched at the footstool of Britain, and suffered the corruption of 
an odious system of government to poison the pure wellsprings of her institutions. The 
time has not yet arrived when the truth can be fearlessly uttered and promptly believed. 
Foreigners usurp some of the most responsible offices in our land, and our republican 
government is gradually undermined by the scarcely perceptible, though ever insinua- 
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ting labours of renegade English. Full of conceit and importance, they arrive on our 
shores, determined to demonstrate the glory of monarchy, and the shame and infamy 
of equal rights and privileges. Overawed and amazed at their reports, the untravelled 
Americans listen delighted to their assertions, and readily join in the laugh which their 
caricatures excite. ‘Thus England is worshipped by the country from whigh it difters 
more than any other beneath the sun ; thus adventurers from Europe institute and main- 
tain their silent system of intrigue; thus America sinks in the scale of nations and be- 
comes, what Randolph termed her, the infant daughter of England, who apes her man- 
ners, follows her fashions, accredits her counsels, and kisses the crown which will ere 
long be tendered asa precious gift. The time is yet in futurity when the truth can 
be spoken to a people who will listen to the voice that warns them of delusion, and 
bids them look to the fatal issue of such unbounded admiration of a country, the great 
mass of whose population is crushed to the earth by the most detestable church and 
state system of misrule which was ever inflicted on the posterity of Adam. Instead of 
embracing exploded systems, I have dared to anticipate the probable result of the pre- 
sent current of opinion; and though my youth will be objected and my enthusiasm 
mistrusted, yet I am not to be deterred from the free expression of my thoughts, and 
the elucidation of my experience, either by the arrows of ridicule, or the battering en- 
gines of personal invective. 
“ When it concerns himself, 
Who’s angry at a slander makes it true, 


says the sweet Massinger, like an oracle. It is to be feared that the citizens of the 
United States have too sensitively felt and resented impotent attacks. They have 
betrayed a soreness and an impatience, perhaps, which gave their calumniators but too 
much reason to believe that, had there been no indefensible points—no opening in their 
armour—they would not have recoiled from the thrust. It ill becomes me—an hum- 
ble member of a commonwealth, whose highest title to respect is my citizenship—to 
prescribe a course of action to my elders; but it grieves me to see my countrymen 
throwing indignantly back a peacock arrow, which one of Gulliver’s Lilliputians might 
have safely caught as it flew. Ifa despicable foe is let alone, he will soon tire him- 
self out. Envy and malice are their own best punishment. Were the opinion univer- 
sal that the best and greatest country in the world is America, authors would not 
harry off to Europe and be compelled to embrace the alternative of starvation or abuse. 

Except our abominable system of political economy, the greatest disgrace and folly 
of our government is the impdlitic encouragement afforded to foreigners in America. 
Some of the most lucrative and responsible offices under our government are held by 
those “ who left their country for their country’s good ;” while Americans, the lineal 
descendents of our revolutionary fathers, are suffered to endure all the evils attendant 
upon penury and contempt. It is a fact of universal notoriety, that no people are so 
fascinated by titles as the citizens of our republic. It is equally well known that 
many, who fled from Europe to escape a dungeon or a halter, have found, not only a 
refuge, but support and respectability among those who consider a love of monarchy as 
a distinguished characteristic of high rank in society. Baron Von Hoffman is an ex- 
ample in illustration of these assertions. 

Our literary men, too, are unqualified for collegiate professorships, and even for the 
humble stations of private tutors. It is necessary, therefore, to inform Europe that 
America is yet a wilderness, and her inhabitants fit for nothing but bearbaiting and 
gouging. “I was educated in England” is the boast of many an American dunce. 
“No public school in this country would become my children,” is the senseless vaunt 
of many an overweening parent. Where is shame, Americans? where is honour? 
Where is that love of country, without which we are like the beasts that perish ? Shall 
we never learn the dignity befitting such a nation as ours? Who can patiently submit 
to the domination—the admitted, the caressed, the adored domination of England? 

Beware! the word should be echoed and reechced forever, to all true Americans— 
beware of foreign influence! beware of trusting such a locust horde of Irish emi- 
grants! Beware of commiting your public offices—the education of your children— 
the welfare of your country, to the panders of despotism—the destroyers of that high, 
noble, independent principle which wrought out our liberty, and which guards our 
great republic. 
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The Pearl; or, Affection’s Gift—A Christmas and New Year’s Present. Philadel- 
phia, Thomas T. Ash, 1834. 

This beautiful souvenir for festive anniversaries still sustains its excellence, interest 
and utility. Its illustrations are well conceived and executed, particularly the Shell 
Gatherers, the Blind Grandfather and the Gunpowder Plot; the first of which is a 
highly finished mezzotint by Sartain after Stothard. The contributions, by practised 
writers, are various and excellently adapted to their design—the inculcation, namely, 
into the youthful mind of the loftiest and purest principles. ‘The articles are chiefly 
from the pens of Mesdames Sedgwick, Sigourney, Hughes and Gilman; and Misses 
Leslie and Gould. James Nack has contributed two brief poems, and several sketches 
are anonymous. ‘The best of the stories are The Game at Jackstraws, an instructive 
tale, by Mrs Sedgwick and The Show Girl by Miss Leslie. The Lost and Found, by 
Mrs Sigourney, is told with scriptural simplicity, but the outline is unfilled and the 
story abruptly ended. Miss Gould still retains her devoted love of parable, quaint lan- 
guage and simple nature, but exhibits less of her originality of thought than usual. 
The Mother’s New Year by Mrs Gilman is the most pathetic article in the book, 
though everything it contains, is designed with an excellent judgment. 

Mr Ash deserves most liberal patronage, and we doubt not that every parent, who 
desires at once to gratify and benefit his child, will render to the proprietor of The 
Pearl his best acknowledgment of its merits. 


The Boy's Week Day Book.—Philadelphia: Thomas T. Ash—1833. It is always 
gratifying to contemplate and commend the measures adopted by judicious persons to 
benefit the inexperienced and immature. The inculcation of salutary principles of 
thought and action, through the medium of history or fiction, is essentially necessary 
to the present and future wellbeing of society. This work, mingling, as it does, the 
grave with the gay, and instruction with amusement, appears to be well adapted to 
effect its design; and we recommend it to the patronage of all who would enhance the 
pleasures of their children without misleading their thoughts and feelings. Itis writ 
ten with simplicity and correctness, and combines entertainment with morality and 
religion. 


The English Navy employs twentynine thousand men, is composed of three hun- 
dred and eighty ships, and costs nearly twentyfive millions of dollars. 

The Standing Army of Great Britain requires one hundred and seventeen thousand 
men, and costs about sixtyseven millions of dollars. 

Every contested parliamentary election costs the candidates from two hundred and 
fifty to five hundred thousand dollars. 

The poor rates of England annually amount to three hundred and fiftyfive millions, 
two hundred thousand dollars. 


A Print, published by the Monks in 1500, has among many others, such illuminated 
designs as these: “David is represented as examining Bathsheba bathing, while 
Cupid, hovering round him, throws his dart, and, with a malicious smile, triumphs in 
its success.” For another, “ Abraham appears ready to sacrifice his son Isaac by a 
loaded blunderbuss ;” but his pious intention is frustrated by an angel (performing a 
mortal office); and from his mouth issues a label, on which is written “ Wel, wat 
Duivel, Abraham, ga je daar doon?” Another is an altar piece at Worms, “in which 
the Virgin throws Jesus into the hopper of a mill, while, from the other side, he issues, 
changed into little morsels of bread with which the people are feasted !” 


“ John Rogers, the Martyr—The portrait of John Rogers, the martyr, is the property 
of Mrs Ann Eliot the widow of the late Rev Dr John Eliot, who was for thirtyfour 
years minister of the new North Church in Boston. It was brought to this country by 
Mr George Rogers, who formerly resided in Boston, but being a Tory, returned to 
England about the year 1776. He gave the portrait to Mrs Marchant, (sister of Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson) with directions to give it to any one of the martyr’s descendants 
she might meet with in this country. She gave it to Dr Eliot,—his wife being a 
descendent of the eighth generation from him whose execution at the stake has been 
commemorated by the New England Primer from time immemorial.” 
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The Expiation of Love—Joel Clough has expiated (so far as earthly punishment 
ean expiate) his terriblecrime. Long ere his death, he suffered the ineffable horrors of 
a guilty, goading, hellstricken conscience, and died, maddened by despair. He has 
gone to confront his victim in a world that knows not time, passion, sorrow or sin; 
and, it may be, that the attestation of that victim before the throne of the Omni- 
scient will rescue his spirit from the torture of the fiends. Mary W. Hamilton was 
subject to the frailties of her sex; she loved admiration—she incited competition—she 
was less a bereaved and affectionate widow and invaluable mother than a fallible woman. 
By her fascinations she won the love of Clough, which there is too much reason to 
believe she reciprocated; by her imprudence she awakened his intense jealousy, and 
madness, murder and the gallows were the consequences. If from this terrible 
catastrophe the beautiful female shall learn wisdom and integrity, and the young man 
honour, philosophy and self command, Mary [Hamilton will not have perished, nor Joel 
Clough have suffered the law’s extremity in vain. 





William J. Snelling, whose trade it is to satirize truth, has been convicted of a libel 
on Judge Whitman of Boston, and sentenced to pay fifly dollars and costs of suit, and be 
imprisoned twice sixty days in the common gaol. The decision is honourable and righte- 
ous—for newspaper highwaymen should be chastised, and this, we hope, is but the be- 
ginning of sorrow to this malignant dunce. Adams and his outlaw gang should have 
kept him company, for such fellow fiends must necessarily howl and blaspheme in 
concert. We are pleascd to perceive, however, that our article on the Daily Press is 
effecting confession, if not reformation—for a Boston journal has actually allowed that 
pettifogging editors and smutty printers are not exempt from the operation of every 
law on earth and in heaven! 

Since writing these remarks we perceive, that the fitchew hunter Snelling has re- 
signed his editorship, preparatory to his departure for the Aleutian Isles or Labrador. 
Ere he depart, however, never to return to the scene of his atrocities and disgrace, let 
him organize a blackguard company of blacklegs among the Blackfeet, and summon 
Southworth, Adams and Walter to fill the honourable offices attached to northwestera 
enterprise. He should also transport philanthropists and missionaries to aid him in his 
fur trade, and those devoted benefactors of mankind Garrison, Walker, Buffum and 
Dennison would, no doubt, glory in enlightening, gratuitously, the benighted inhabi- 
tants of the Rocky Mountains! Let him found an institute for the propagation of 
falsehood, fraud, disorder and crime among the wild men of the wilderness, and let the 
hanks of the Oregon echo and reecho the rant and cant, the orgies and blasphemies of 
the Snelling society of anarchists! 





The Coeval Great.—During the year 1769 were born, in England, France, Germa- 
ny and America, Napoleon, Cuvier, Chateaubriand, Ney, Lannes, Soult, Lavallette, 
Wellington, Brougham, Lord Grenville, Humboldt, and Ferdinand, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, and Dewitt Clinton, who in the utility of in- 
tellectual greatness was superior to them all. 





The editorial grammarian or grammatical.editor, who proses and puns, day after 
day, in a wellknown gazette, has so admirably illustrated his profound knowledge of 
English, in his third treatise on Superstitions, that we cannot forbear copying a half 
paragraph in proof of his distinguished scholarship : 

“The long slumbering belief of other sections of the Union are revived in the recol- 
lection of some demi antiquary, like myself; and my unpresuming numbcrs, like the 
misdirected shot of an unpractised sportsman, has not only started my own game,” etc. 





Periodicals——-We welcome the manifestation of literary taste and talent in almost 
every direction. The Literary Journal, published at Providence, and the Pearl, (late 
the Bouquet, of Hartford,) are growing vigorous and independent, under the control of 
our accomplished, friends Albert G. Greene and J.C. Pray. The Literary Inquirer, 
from Buffalo, and the Literary Register, just commenced at Elyria, Ohio, both indicate 
and assist the intellectual advancement of the country. We hail them all with the 
sincerest pleasure, and trust they may prosper in the great causz of American mental 
independence. 

Uniting politics, belles lettres and news, our old friend, the veteran editor Simpson has 
recommenced his labours as the conductor of the National Banner. We have had occa- 
sion, heretofore, to assert the genius, knowledge, industry and tact of Mr Simpson, all of 
which are too well known to need our repeated encomium. May he reap a golden 
harvest beneath the glorious banner of his native land! 

VOL. II.—NO. XII. 43 
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SONNET. 


Like breathings from Elysium was the breeze, 
And with the night hymn of the waters blent, 
While o’er the hushed and holy firmament 

My spirit wandered in its revelries; 

For one beside me walked whose thought had sent 
Its music through the shadows of my mind, 

And, sweeter than the harping moonlight wind, 

It seemed the voice of some blest seraph bent 
Over the fountain of immortal bliss! 

And, with a wild oblivion of the past, 

I drank the starlight from her blue eyes cast, 
And in my spirit felt the heart’s love kiss! 

Were my soul free, how from the still starr’d night 
Had I created a sweet heaven of light! 





SUMMER BIRDS. 


With breathing leaves and budding flowers ye come, 
Winging along the elysian realms of heaven, 

The blue skies and green earth your blessed home, 
Beings of song and sunshine—morn and even! 

On blest airs, ‘neath the holy stars ye roam, 

(Love, light and music to your hearts are given,) 
From the far paradise of winter hours, 

To your sweet birthland and your wonted flowers. 


Prophetic throbbings of the bosom tell 

The time of warm suns, showers, and leafy woods ; 
The hymn soars joyously that bids farewell 

To Orizaba’s groves and Plata’s floods: 

Your pictured plumes upon the pure air swell, 
Your voices charm the ocean’s solitudes, 

And hither, with the bloom and beam of spring, 
Ye to man’s soul your living rapture bring. 


Mid dews, like angels’ tears, that gem the wood, 

When daylight’s breath steals through the forest bowers, 
Ye sleep enchanted o’er your happy brood, 

Drinking the odour of the hidden flowers ; 

And when the morn star fades beneath the flood 

Of rushing glory, ye find heavenly hours 

Of mirth and melody and gentlest love 

Amid the soft air and the shadowy grove. 


Yet grief and danger your green haunts invade, 
And safety dwells not in your solitude : 

The ruthless fowler steals along the glade, 

And buys false pleasure with your guiltless blood ; 
Man, e’en to you, extends his traitor trade, 

And stains with gore the lone flowers of the wood ; 
The heart, so soon to worms and dust a prey, 
Riots in evil ere it pass away. 


And thus ’t is destined to the fair and blest, 

The sinless sufferer through earth’s tangled maze, 
The son of song, whose spirit hath no rest, 
Whose heart’s a thunder cloud in mortal days! 
The hallowed loneliness, that on his breast 

Sinks like sweet glory in the sunset rays, 

Broken by want, dissolved by passion, flies, 

And leaves him soulsick ’mid his enemies. 
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And life becomes a terror and a scorn, 

A trial and a triumph o’er the worst, 

Till fades the beauty of his birthday morn, 

And pride hurls curses upon hours accursed! 

No hope, no refuge where the bad suborn 

The weak, and all the joys, which we have nursed, 

Change into pangs ’neath many a demon spell, 

And wring the heart whose every throb’s a knell! ¥. 





The Red Kings Beyond the Frontiers——Mr George Catlin, the artist, who has long 
resided among the great Indian nations far to the West, has presented the most admira- 
ble pictures of uncorrupted because uncivilized and aboriginal society; and we quote with 
the highest pleasure a portion of his last communication. He speaks of the aban- 
doned hordes of white traffickers on the Frontiers, and then proceeds— 

“ Through this dark and sunken vale of wretchedness one hurries as through a pesti- 
fence, until he gradually rises again into the proud and heroic elegance of savage 
society, in a state of pure and original nature, beyond the reach of civilized contamina- 
tion: here he finds much to fix his enthusiasm upon, and much to admire. Even 
here, the predominant passions of the savage breast, of treachery and cruelty, are 
often found, yet restrained and frequently subdued by the noblest traits of honour and 
magnanimity,—a race of men who live and enjoy life and its luxuries, and practise its 
virtues, very far beyond the usual estimations of the world, who are apt to estimate 
the savage and his virtues from the poor, degraded and humbled specimens which 
alone can be seen along our frontier. From tke first settlements of our Atlantic coast 
to the present day, the bane of this blasting frontier has regularly crowded upon them, 
from the northern to the southern extremities of our country, and, like the fire in a 
mountain, which destroys everything where it passes, it has blasted and sunk them 
and all but their names into oblivion, wherever it has travelled. It is to this tainted 
class alone that the epithet of “poor naked savages” can be, with propriety, applied ; 
for all those numerous tribes which I have visited, and are yet untainted by the vices 
of civilized acquaintance, are well clad, cleanly, and in the full enjoyment of life and 
its luxuries. It is for the character and preservation of these noble fellows that I am 
an enthusiast, and it is for these uncontaminated people that I would be willing to 
devote the energies of my life. 

“It is for these happy people, yet untainted by the vices of civilized society, that I 
would proclaim to the world, that it is time, for the honour of our country—for the 
honour of every citizen of the republic, and for the honour of humanity, that our 
government should raise her strong arm to save the remainder of them from the pesti- 
lence which is rapidly advancing upon them. We have robbed them of territory 
enough, and the country which they now inhabit is most of it too barren of timber 
for the uses of civilized pursuits; it affords them, however, the means and luxuries of 
savage life, and if our government will acquiesce in the continued and wilful destruc- 
tion of these happy people, then is the blood of these devoted victims upon her hands. 

“My heart has sometimes almost bled with pity for them, and witnessing their 
happy sports, I have contemplated the inevitable bane that was rapidly advancing 
upon them without the aid of the protecting arm of government, which could easily 
shield them from vices, and civilize them (if necessary) with virtues. 

“What degree of happiness these sons of nature may attain to in the world, or in 
what proportion they may relish the pleasures of life, compared to the sum of happi- 
ness belonging to civilized society, has long been a subject of much doubt, and on 
which I cannot undertake to decide at this time. If the thirst for knowledge has 
entailed everlasting miseries on mankind from the beginning of the world—if refined 
and intellectual pains increase in proportion to our intellectual pleasures, I do not see 
that we gain much advantage of them on that score ; and judging from the fulltoned 
enjoyment which beams from their happy faces, I should give it as my opinion, that 
their loves were much more happy than ours; that is, if the word happiness is properly 
applied to the enjoyments of those who have not experienced the light of the Christian 
religion. 1 have long looked, with the eye of a critic, into the jovial faces of these 
sons of the forest, unfurrowed with cares—where the agonizing feeling of poverty had 
never stamped distress upon the brow. I have watched the bold, intrepid step—the 
proud, yet dignified deportment of nature’s man, in fearless freedom, with a soul 
unalloyed by mercenary lusts, too great to yield to laws or power, except from God. 
As these noble fellows are all joint tenants uf the soil, they are all rich, and none of 
the steepings of comparative poverty can strangle their just claims to renown. Who 
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(I would ask) can look without admiring into a society where peace and harmony 
prevail—where virtue is cherished—where rights are protected, and wrongs are re- 
dressed—with no laws but the laws of honour, which are the supreme laws of their 
land. ‘Trust the boasted virtues of civilized society for a while, with all its intellectual 
refinements, to such a tribunal, and then write down the degradation of the ‘lawless 
savages.’ 

“ As these people have no Jaws, the sovereign right of summary redress lies in the 
breast of the party (or friends of the party) aggrieved ; and infinitely more dreaded is 
the certainty of cruel revenge from the licensed hands of an offended savage, than the 
slow and uncertain vengeance of the law. I have no time or room to write, yet I 
cannot help but make remarks; and since I have returned to my own native land, 
with its boasted laws and institutions, and found it in commotion; the fair fabric pull- 
ing to pieces, and gazettes teeming with horrible outrages upon God’s Holy Law, by 
the very Oracles of Religion, I often look back to the West.” 





The Capture of Fort Du Quesne.—“On the evening of the 24th of November, 1758, 
General Forbes encamped twelve miles from this place. During that day he had 
received intelligence that the French commandant was preparing to abandon Fort Du 
Quesne. The defeat of General Braddock, only three years before, was too recent to 
be forgotten, and of course operated asa salutary hint to General Forbes, not to advance 
rashly. The intelligence, therefore, even if believed, was not relied upon, and was not 
heeded. 

“On the morning of the next day, 25th November, 1758, the army advanced from 
their encampment—the provincial troops in front, followed by a body of Highlanders. 

“Upon their arrival at the rising ground, just beyond where the turnpike gate now 
stands, they entered upon an Indian race path, upon each side of which a number of 
stakes, with the bark peeled off, were stuck in the earth, and upon each stake was 
fixed the head and kilt of a Highlander, who had been killed or taken prisoner at 
Grant’s defeat. The provincials, being in front, obtained the first view of these horri- 
ble spectacles, which, it may readily be believed, excited no very kindly feelings in 
their breasts. They passed along, however, without any violent manifestations of their 
wrath. But as soon as the Highlanders came in sight of the remains of their country 
men, a slight buzz was heard in their ranks, which rapidly swelled and grew louder 
and louder. Exasperated not only by the barbarous outrages upon the persons of 
their unfortunate fellow soldiers who had fallen only a few days before, but maddened 
by the insult which was conveyed by the exhibition of the kilts, and which they well 
understood, as they had long been nicknamed the “ petticoat warriors,” by the Indians, 
directly, a rapid and violent trampling was heard, and immediately the whole corps 
of Highlanders, with their muskets abandoned, and broadswords drawn, rushed by the 
provincials, foaming with rage, and resembling, as Captain Craighead coarsely expressed 
it, “mad boars engaged in battle,” swearing vengeance and extermination upon the 
French troops, who had permitted such outrages. The march was now hastened—the 
whole army moved after the Highlanders, and when they arrived somewhere about 
where the canal now passes, the fort was discovered to be in flames, and the last of 
the boats with the flying Frenchmen, were seen passing down the Ohio by Smoky 
Island. Great was the disappointment of the exasperated Highlanders at the es- 
cape of the French, and their wrath subsided into a sullen and relentless desire of 
revenge.” 


———_ 


The oldest member of Congress, now living, is the Honourable Paine Wingate, of 
Stratham, N. H. He was of the first Congress, held in New York, under General 
Washington’s administration; is the eldest living of the Harvard College catalogue, 
having graduated in 1758—seventyfour years ago. He married a sister of Colonel 
Pickering, whom he buried a few years since. He still superintends his farm, at the age 
of about ninetyfive years; is an old school gentleman, and wears his revolutionary 
hat and ruffles. 


_—_ 


Mr George W. Thomson, of Ohio, requests our opinion of a Dramatic Scene pub- 
lished in the St Clairsville Literary Cabinet ; and we offer it, if not with unfeigned 
pleasure, yet in perfect sincerity. He displays imagination and feeling, and thinks as 
none but poets can think ; but he is not familiar with the structure of blank verse, and 
obeys none of the laws prescribed for rhythm. Octosyllabic, novemsyllabic, and 
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alexadrine lines occur abundantly in every column; and where the cesura does not 
fall with the regularity of heroic verse, the lines become mere measured prose. Mr 
Thomson may be assured, that, of every species of poetry, none demands such power 
and knowledge as blank verse. To test the capabilities of an aspirant, we would say, 
compose six lines of poetry without rhyme. We have witnessed a thousand failures 
even among those who could rhyme with infinite facility ; and we know how very diffi- 
cult is the art. It is not, therefore, surprising, that Mr Thomson has imparted many 
lofty and beautiful thoughts in harsh and prosaic language; nor ought he to be dis- 
couraged because he possesses neither the awful sublimity of Milton, nor the eloquent 
and refined genius of Akenside. We have seen attempts at the composition of blank 
verse in a literary periodical of great pretensions, on the Atlantic coast, less poetical in 
conception, and more rugged in language, than this dramatic sketch. Mr Thomson 
should study with care, and toil without ceasing, for nothing is gained by haste. 

To illustrate our criticism, we present two brief extracts from different parts of the 
sketch, and italicize the only perfect lines which they contain. 


“ And the present are but fading phantoms 
On the narrow ridge of some tall mountain 
Touch'd by the last rays of a cold ev’ning sun ; 
While on either side two vast infinities 
Of shadowy vapour, roll, boiling up, 

Cov’ring all beneath their sulphury waves— 
Pasi—present—future, mingling into one. 
But, from Thee I'd learn the things to come— 
Pd see the veil which intercepts my view, 
Roll up, and present to my thirsting soul 
All, all that lies hid in the untold future.” 

* * * * # . 

“Again I call, as I have call’d—in vain— 
Nights, years of long vigil and sore travail 
I’ve essay’d to pierce the veil which covers earth 
And unfold to light her hidden mysteries : 

I have learn’d the secrets of the Magi, 

And found them base and hollow cheats, 
Revealing nought with their stale jugglery : 

I have look’d upon the stars in silence, 

And deem’d if there were aught, ’twere these alone 
Endow’d with a bright and full eternity.” 


Every line in these extracts, except the six thus designated, contains cither eight, 
nine, or eleven syllables, or is actually measured prose. Think us not harsh ; we con- 
fess our own early sins even while we adjudge those of others; we have read worse, 
and written worse blank verse than this we quote, in the beardless days of tyroism, and 
we condemn our own youthful misdemeanours while we personate the aristarch over 
the productions of, perhaps, less erring bards. 


The quick transitions and strange vicissitudes attendant upon all human things are 
never more apparent than in the fortunes of authors; for nothing is more capricious 
than that indefinite property which is called taste, and nothing more transitory than 
the highest names in literature. Like every event in ordinary life, the fate of writers 
depends upon that mysterious agency which is customarily denominated fatality ; one 
is exalted in life and forgotten in death; another lives in obscurity and indigence, and 
dies to glory and honour. ‘The sufferings of both are the theme of infinite sentiment 
and the occasion of many an unavailing tear; for when the object of the world’s ten- 
der regret is beyond the necessity of relief, all are ready “to patronize’a corpse.” 

In the records of dramatic literature, perhaps, there has never been a more signal 
instance of unaccountable neglect than that of honest, simple, plain speaking and excel- 
lent George Lillo, Few know anything more of him than that he was the author of 
George Barnwell—a tragedy, which has drawn forth more sighs and tears than the 
(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles or the Lear of Shakspeare. The distinguishing fea- 
tures of Lillo’s character, both as a man and an author, are here fully developed—a 
deep and fervent love of truth and justice, namely, strong hatred of deception in all its 
varieties, and amiable anxicty to preserve others from the evils which he portrays. 
But this is not his only excellent tragedy; it is not solely in this play that he appears 
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as the sound moralist and the admirable author. Neglected or unknown, his works 
have attracted but a small portion of that esteem to which they are highly entitled. 

George Lillo, the son of a Dutch jeweller by an Englishwoman, was born on the 
fourth of February 1693, in Moorfields, London; he was brought up in his father’s 
business, and, in course of time, became his partner. How long he continued in the 
trade is uncertain; but he appears to have lived and died in easy circumstances. It is 
universally agreed that he was a modest, amiable and virtuous man in private life; and 
it is believed that a more perfect character of himself could not be drawn than that of 
his own Thorowgood. In his person he was lusty but not tall; of a ruddy, pleasant 
countenance, full of good humour though marked with retiring diffidence. In his life 
and actions he displayed that downright love of truth and plain dealing, that generosity 
and openheartedness, which are so strongly inculcated in all his excellent though almost 
unknown productions. 





“The University of New York is intended by the architects to exhibit a specimen of 
the English Collegiate style of architecture. Its situation is between Washington Place 
and Waverly Place, and it fronts Washington Square towards the west. The building 
averages 100 by 180 feet. In front, this oblong building is subdivided into five parts, 
consisting of a centre building or chapel, (somewhat similar to that of King’s College, 
at Cambridge, Eng.) having an octangular turret at each of the four corners, and is, 
including the turrets, 55 feet by 85. The two ends are gabled, and are, as well as the 
sides, crowned with an embattled parapet. 

“The chapel will receive its principal light from a window in the western end. This 
window is twentyfour feet wide and fifty high. It is of eight lights and two embattled 
transoms. The heads of the lights are cinquefoiled in a plain arch, and the divisions 
above are quatrefoiled. Over the window is a drip stone, with plain returns. 

“From the central building or chapel wings project right and left, and are four stories 
in height, flanked by towers, supported by angular buttresses of two stages, running 
above an embattled parapet, and are, at the top, themselves embattled. ‘The windows 
in the wings have square heads, with two lights, a plain transom, and the upper divi- 
sion is trefoiled. 'The heads of the windows are tabled, and have plain returns. The 
lower range of windows are set on a tablet, which serves as a base, and the two ranges 
next above are set on strings, which return around the turrets, and stop against the 
buttresses. Buttresses are attached to the walls of the wings, both in front and flank, 
and rise two stories high, finishing in front, with triangular crocketed heads, crowned 
witha finial. The battlemented parts throughout the building have horizontal capping, 
with the exception of the gables, where the capping follows the slope. The principal 
entrance is under the great western window, through a deeply recessed door, flanked 
hy buttresses of two stages; the upper stage rising above an embattled parapet, and 
with triangular crocketed heads, crowned with a pinnacle. 

“The architects are Town, Davis and Dakin. ‘The builder is Seth Geer.” 





The Ofering.—This is the title of a very beautiful annual for 1834, to be published 
by Mr T. T. Ash, the enterprising proprietor of The Pearl. It is superbly bound, and 
contains ten admirably finished engravings—on some of which, especially, we cannot 
refrain from bestowing our admiration in advance of the publication. The Brides of 
Venice, The Interview, The Fountain, The Pilgrim kneeling before the Shrine of the 
Saint, mezzotinto engravings by Sartain after Stothard, are highly finished and beau- 
tiful specimens of the fine arts of America. The Female Village School, during an 
interregnum, is full of life and mischief; and the Death of Raphael is delineated with 
melancholy effect. We shall speak of Mr Ash’s Annuals, at length, in future 
numbers. 





OBITUARY. 


Commodore Bainbridge, one of the gallant naval commanders of the second Ameri- 
can war, died in this city on Saturday, 27th July, in the sixtieth year of his age, and 
was buried in Christ churchyard with all the honours which his official character so 
greatly merited. 


Dr Felix Pascalis, long eminent for his profound science, died in New York on the 
22d July; the Rev. Dr C. H. Wharton, of Burlington, New Jersey, on the 24th; and 
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Edward Burd, Esq. of Philadelphia, on the same day. Their ages were, respectively, 
seventytwo, eightyfour and eightythree—and, collectively, two hundred and thirtynine 
years ! 


Judge Egbert Benson, who died in Jamaica, L. I. on the 25th of August, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, “ was one of the whigs of the Revolution, and, with John Jay, ene 
of the Committee of Safety, who, at the commencement of the struggle, exercised for a 
time almost all the powers of the state of New York. In Congress, in the Legislature, as 
Attorney General, and finally as a Judge of the Supreme Court—one of those appoint- 
ed by Mr Adams—Mr Benson was ever the same upright functionary. His law 
learning was great. His classical erudition constituted, to the last period of his life, 
one of his greatest resources: and finally, he crowned all the virtues of the citizen and 
the graces and amiability of private life, by the sincere but humble profession and 
practice of the duties of a Christian. For many years, retired from the busy scenes 
of existence, he has resided in the village of Jamaica; and there calmly awaiting the 
reward of a wellspent life, without bodily suffering, and after a brief, but not painful 
illness of two days, he sank to rest. His faculties were clear to the last, and his death- 
bed was as serene as his heart was pure and his character spotless.” 


Mr S. Livermore, of New Orleans, died of cholera, at Florence, Alabama, after a 
fortnight’s indisposition. 

Mr Livermore was a distinguished man—of great application, and most resolute 
will. He was one of the companions of the noble minded Hanson, in his courageous 
resistance of the infamous Baltimore mob, which at the commencement of the war 
aimed so signal a blow at the liberty of the Press, in assaulting the office of the 
Federal Republican, and destroying the lives of some of its defenders. 

Subsequently he sought distinction under our naval flag, and was the companion, 
—though not a commissioned officer—of Lawrence, in the Chesapeake, when that 
ship was captured. Inthe act of discharging a pistol at the head of Captain Broke, he 
was himself cut down by a sabre. 

Recovering from his wound, he settled after the war in New Orleans, where he has 
since resided, gaining reputation and fortune at the bar. 

In the midst of his usefulness, in the meridian of his life and powers, he has been 
thus suddenly cut off by that mysterious scourge which had before made so many 
hearths desolate. 

Mr Livermore was a native of New Hampshire, from which state his father was for 
many years a member of Congress. 


Col. Nicholas Fish, a patriot of the glorious Seven Years’ War, died, in New York, 
20th June, aged seventyfive years. 

At the commencement of the Revolution, Col. Fish was Aid de-Camp to Brig. Gen. 
John Morin Scott, and he and his corps went into service “as six months men;” on 
the 21st of November, 1776, he was appointed by Congress Major of the Second New 
York Regiment of the Continental Army, commanded by Col. (afterwards General) 
Pierre Van Courtlandt and served with that rank during the Revolutionary War ; and 
was at its close, by a resolution of Congress, commissioned as Lieutenant Colonel. 
He was in the battles of 19th September and 7th October, 1777, at Bemis’ Heights in 
this State, which preceded the surrender of General Burgoyne’s army on the 17th day 
of October, of the same year. Early in 1778, he was appointed by General Wash- 
ington, a Division Inspector of the army under General the Baron Steuben, who was 
then Inspector General of the Continental Army; and on the 28th June, 1778, Col. 
Fish commanded a corps of Light Infantry, in the celebrated battle of Monmouth, 
New Jersey. In 1779, his regiment and himself were in Sullivan’s Expedition against 
the Six Nations, in which, after enduring every privation, they succeeded in destroying 
the Indian power. In 1780, he was attached to the corps of Light Infantry under the 
command of General Lafayette; in 1781, he went with his regiment into Virginia and 
took a very active part in the battles which eventuated in the surrender of the British 
army commanded by Lord Cornwallis, on the 19th day of October, in that year. He 
was Major of the corps of Infantry commanded by Colonel (afterwards General) 
Hamilton, which so gallantly stormed one of the British redoubts at Yorktown. 

In 1782, Col. Fish was with the main army under General Washington at Ver- 
planck’s Point in the State of New York, and continued there, at West Point and at 
the Cantonment at Newburg, until the close of the Revolutionary War. Col. Fish’s 
character in the army was that of an excellent disciplinarian and very gallant soldier, 
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und he possessed in a high degree the confidence of Washington, Lafayette and 
Hamilton. 

After the peace, Col. Fish was for a number of years Adjutant General of the State 
of New York: and such was the activity of his mind and his habits of business, that 
he continued almost until the close of his useful life, to hold civil employment. 


General John Coffee, the savage assassin of the Indians during the Seminole War, 
died on the 7th July, near Florence, Alabama. 

“ He fought the first battle, that of Tallushatchez, under the orders of Gen. Jackson, 
but not in his presence. This was the prelude to the glorious succession of victories, 
which terminated before New Orleans. General Coffee signalized himself by his 
valour and commanding powers in the hard fought battles of Talledega, Emuchfau, 
Enotichopco, and Tohopeka. At Emuchfau he was shot through the body, and 
although suffering under this dreadful wound, when the Indians attacked the retiring 
army at Enotichopco Creek, and threw it into panic and confusion, General Coffee 
rose from the litter on which he was borne, mounted his horse, and greatly aided the 
Commander in Chief in restoring order and retrieving the day. 

“ On the summons of General Jackson, without the orders of Government, General 
Coffee raised the 2,000 volunteers, that enabled the Commander in Chief to storm 
Pensacola,—drive out the British—to rescue the whole southern frontier, and finally to 
triumph in the successive conflicts upon the plains of New Orleans. 

“ He died the death of the righteous, and manifested the true faith of the christian !” 

What horrible perversion of morality and religion is this? Can a wholesale, merci- 
less butcher, who exults as Coffee did exult, live a christian or die redeemed from the 
bottomless abyss of his crimes? The exploits of Coffee can never be forgotten, because 
they have been made immortal by the infamy of inhumanity. 


Major General Sir John Malcolm, the gallant soldier and accomplished writer on 
Indian affairs, has also paid the last debt of nature. He was a noble Scot. 


Lord King, well known to the world as a frequent speaker in the ranks of the 
Whigs, died lately at his house in London. He was born in 1774, and succeeded to 
the title of his father in 1793. In 1794, he married a daughter of the Earl of 
Fortescue, and has left a family of several children behind him. 

His greatest claim to hereditary distinction rests on the fact, that he was a descend- 
ant of the celebrated John Locke, and his literary reputation chiefly depends upon his 
recently published Memoirs and Correspondence of that distinguished man. 

Death of Wilberforce—London, July 29.—It is this day our melancholy duty 
to announce the death of William Wilberforce, a name with which there is proba- 
bly associated more of love and veneration than ever fell to the lot of any single in- 
dividual throughout the civilized globe. 

This sad event took place last night at the house of Mr Smith, in Cadogan place. 
Mr Wilberforce was in the seventyfouth year of his age. He directed in his will that his 
funeral should be conducted without the smallest pomp, and that his body should be in- 
ferred in the family vault of his brother-in-law in the churchyard of Steke Newington. 
But he was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


Lord Dover, (the Hon. Agar Ellis) author of the life of Frederick the Great, and 
the Earl of Plymouth died a few weeks since. To this long sad list we must add the 
deaths of Chief Justice Henderson, of North Carolina, and Wm. Gibbs Hunt, editor of 
the Nashville Banner. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


: Apvicr in THe Porsurts or Lirerature.—By Samuel L. Knapp. New York, J.R. 
orter. 

Mr Knapp (for we abjure all militia designations in the literary world) has been 
long known as a ready sketcher of brief biographies, customs and manners; and, would 
he restrict his attempts to such amusing matters as he is qualified to understand and 
describe, he might not lose, as an author, the popular reputation he has acquired as a 
sprightly conversationist and convivial companion. But he often soars beyond his 
strength—expatiates on things above his ability or knowledge, and aspires to a station 
in our various literature which he is not fitted to adorn. Bigoted in opinion, and far 
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from profound in acquirement, his eloquence is dogmatism and his argument, assertion. 
His antiquarian researches are often novel and amusing; his language is rapid and 
easy, though frequently ungrammatical ; his criticisms are illiberal or adulatory, as his 
attachments or antipathies dictate; his prejudices intensely unjust, his partialities un- 
disguised. His novels are historic records or traditions, into which his fictitious per- 
sonages are promiscuously thrown, without individuality or interest; and any Ameri- 
can, however undiscerning a patriot he may be, would deprecate the republication in 
England of such specimens of our ability in that department as he has displayed — 
Mr Knapp has been greatly overrated; nature gave him not genius to triumph over 
the trophies of creative thought, and mistaken applause, while it has deterred him from 
continuance in the only path for which he was destined—that, namely, of an amusing 
chronicler of events—incites him still to the composition of books, which may be at- 
tended with profit to him, but, we are sure, are by no means masterpieces in our na- 
tional literature. 

The work, whose title we have given above, was not necessary ; but, if it were, we 
do not think Mr Knapp the person gifted to accomplish it. It was intended, it appears, 
for the Mercantile Library Association of New York ; and perhaps, the leisure of Pearl 
. street clerks might be worse employed than by gaining from its pages a fashionable 
degree of information. But we are wearied with endless compilations and equally 
endless comments on commentators—reviews of reviews—etchings and sketchings 
of things old as the antediluvians. If our novels be not something better than 
pages cut from history and letters drawn from dusty archives—and our guiding 
“advice” in literature better digested and written than this—we may struggle in vain 
to cast aside the manacles that bind us to foreign domination. Let Mr Knapp, as we 
have said before, confine himself to sketches of biography, curious customs and anti- 
quated manners, and he may hope to be quoted and praised when his fictions, witticisms 
and criticisms are forgiven because forgotten in oblivion. 





Porms sy Danirt Bryan.—The Lay of Gratitude, consisting of Poems occasioned 
by the recent visit of Lafayette tothe United States. By Danigl Bryan. Philadelphia, 
H. C. Carey & I. Lea. 1826. 

The Appeal for suffering Genius, a Poctical Address for the Benefit of the Boston 
Bard; and the Triumph of Truth, a Poem. By Daniel Bryan. Washington City, 
printed for the author, by Way & Gideon, 1826. 

At the commencement of the ungrateful task, which various significant reasons have 
induced us to assume, we shall not render the burden less endurable by joining the 
senseless inquiry of the plagiarist, so notorious in all the people’s realm for literary 
poaching and puffing, and the low arts of the lowest authorship, by doggedly repeating 
—*“What is Poetry?” For the heart of man and the heart of the universe throb and 
thrill with all the elements of that magic science. Nor shall we pause to delineate and 
define—to instance this secret harmony, and admire that easy cadence. The dicta of 
criticism never made a poct; and the credenda of taste are as various as sects in reli- 
gion, and as rare in accordance as the ultra and liberal in European politics. But, 
leaving poetry to be judged by the heart that can feel its power, we shall advance stea- 
dily and fearlessly onward to the accomplishment of a purpose, which, to the dishonour 
of our literature, has been too long deferred. Disclaiming all prejudices that would 
lead us into error, and all partialities that would perplex our perceptions in the exami- 
nation which ensues, it will be our advised and considerate object to shun alike pas- 
sionate panegyric and envious abuse, and cautiously to abstain from intentional unkind- 
ness and deliberate perversion of judgment. 

We believe Mr Daniel Bryan to be a man of some parts; and we most cheerfully 
accord to him the possession of powers, which, rigidly disciplined and philosophically 
directed, might have led him to opulence through the humble paths of mechanical oc- 
cupation. We are well persuaded, that, had his confessedly unaccomplished education 
been fully completed, and had his unequal intellect imbibed from science a counter- 
vailing influence, he might have gradually ascended to a place of distinction among 
those who rise, by physical energy or political manceuvre, to the affluence and power 
of the democrat and demagogue. But, misguided at the age of forty by a distempered 
imagination, and a restless desire of fame—(which, at the best, is but a vain and idle 
vision,) without power to support unlimited pretension, or philosophy to control the 
idolatry of misplaced devotion, he is left to look back upon years, whose blossoms have 
withered, and whose fruit, like the apple of the Dead Sea, holds poisoned ashes in its 
core. Withdrawing his whole attention from graver, happier and more lucrative pur. 
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suits, as we have understood, Mr Bryan, at an early age, adopted the romantic story 
of Daniel Boon, the pioneer of Kentucky, as the subject of his Mountain Muse—a poem, 
which, taken singly in passages, or connectedly as a whole, has certainly no parallel 
in the literature of any age. We render our devoutest acknowledgment to its power 
of invention, but here our opinion undergoes a painful reversion, for a more tremendous 
assemblage of words compounded and discompounded; a more annihilating conjunc- 
tion of incomprchensible technicalities, from all sciences and all mechanics; a more 
ineffectual attempt to awaken and display the ordinary and extraordinary sympathies 
of life; in fine, a more undisguised assumption of words in the place of thoughts, and 
of grandiloquence in the place of energy, was never exhibited among the. countless 
quackeries to which weakness resorts in extremity. The obscurity of Daniel Boon’s 
adventures in the forest, among savage animals and more savage wild men, has thrown 
over the fine romance of his exploits a veil like that of antiquity. We contemplate his 
person, character and achievements as those of a daring forester, who ages since passed 
from his life on earth. The recentness of his deeds and sufferings cannot restrict the 
excursive genius of the poet. Whence came, or whither departed, the first Backwoods- 
man of the West, are not likely to become contested uncertainties among the learned. 
The world would be well content, that the man of genius should mould the unwitnessed 
enterprises of Boon, according to the fancy of his mood; and they would not read the 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn” of the gifted poet, with cavilling objec- 
tions to the veracity of his pictures. No American theme could, therefore, afford more 
ample scope to the graphic imagination of the ready writer, than the toils, the suffer- 
ings, the wayfarings, the fearless attacks and uncompromising defences of this son of 
the wilderness. He was not alone in his solitude—he was not quiet in his possessions. 
The sympathies of human life—his family were around him; the dangers of the un- 
frequented woods—the panther and the Red Man were around him. The activity of 
his life was as changeful as the fancy of a poet; his restless mind was called to bear 
every variety of trouble and sorrow that genius, in the development of its resources, 
could possibly desire to unfold. The uninhabited wildwood—the deep solitude—the 
blue smoke of morning curling from one lonely hermitage—the tall hunter, with dog 
and gun, seeking food or peltry among the matted copses, the secret haunts of a dark 
but noble, a revengeful but generous race; every picturesque charm, every high and 
exciting passion is embraced in the adventures of Daniel Boon; and the pen of genius 
would have immortalized alike the huntsman and the poet. 

But how do these things appear in Mr Bryan’s Mountain Muse? Is it apparent to 
the reader, that, like a true poet, he thought long, deeply and naturally on the subject 
which he had proposed to himself. So far from this, he forgot that simplicity is the 
soul of poetry, and that he describes with the greatest force who uses no word above 
the understanding of a schoolboy. In place of imagining to himself the toils, privations 
and perils of a first settler in a savage country, and accompanying, in spirit and in 
feeling, his hero through all the varieties of his fortune, Mr Bryan most fantastically 
summons the spirits of the mist, the ghosts of the cavern, and the wizards of the wil- 
derness, with all their invisible but talkative fraternity, builds them a royal pavilion on 
the summit of the Alleghany Mountain—where anything composed of “ penetrable 
stuff” must be in imminent hazard of annihilation—and, very conveniently for the dis- 
play of portentous words from all the tongues that were confused at Babel, touches the 
magic spring of colloquy! and instantly the whole congressional conclave engage he- 
roically in eloquent declamation and dislocating dispute—(like the elect of the capitol, 
neither listening to the other) on the world involving subject of Daniel Boon’s journey 
to the realm of buffaloes and olive men! At length, long after the reader’s patience is 
broken down, the council breaks up in a terrible huff, that shakes old Alleghany to its 
foundations, and Daniel moves leisurely on, leading his packhorse, like one who is 
cheered, as doubtless he was, by the loving spirits of the air. ‘The honest man, how- 
ever, had not imbibed the Teutonic music of their speech, or never, to his day of death, 
would the hunter’s voice have cried halloo!' The whole of that decisive debate, and 
indeed no small portion of poor Daniel’s personal history is conveyed in language so 
attic and mellifluent, that, we are certain, if the dead could hear, they would start from 
their slumbers and gibber in unison. But this is Mr Bryan’s youthful work, and 
therefore, he would say, deserves forbearance and liberal silence. Most cheerfully 
would we accord to it the oblivion desired and merited, if more than twenty years had 
not failed to produce correction or abandonment of the great fault that characterizes 
his productions. 

The disposition to please or the desire of fame has, not unfrequently, led young men 
of talent into errors, which maturer thought and more acquired knowledge have cor. 
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rected; though such errors, in many instances, have been long remembered and lamented 
by those who have become distinguished in the world of letters. But, in respect to Mr 
Bryan, either his opportunities have not favoured, or the ill success of his first effort 
deterred him from that ceaseless observation and laborious study of nature, moral, phy- 
sical and intellectual, which the poet must encounter, ere he holds the spell obedient to 
his will. The cold grandiloquence, the inflated pomp, the balloon swell of latinized 
phraseology, that characterized almost every line of the Mountain Muse, still pervade 
his composition, and serve to demonstrate, at this length of time, that his early unfor- 
tunate predilection has become an incurable disease. He spurns at affecting simplicity, 
and seems resolved to prove, by reiterated efforts, that the stately march of bedlam 
fancies and bombastic speech is better poetry than sublime conceptions expressed in 
* the language of daily life. This is something like the Demon Dwarf of the Wilder- 
ness labouring to prove that rhyme is poetry, and plagiarism a thing of couse. We 
beg Mr Bryan’s pardon, however, for this degrading comparison; though, in their 
judgment of poetry, the principles of both, however dissimilar, are as remote from truth 
as paradise from purgatory. It has been the ill fortune of Mr Bryan to receive many 
injudicious commendations from persons either unable or unwilling to understand the 
principles of poetry. To correct confirmed error, and counteract the evil of indiscri- 
minate eulogy, we deem a duty we owe to the poetical assassin of the backwoodsman 
and the public which he addresses. In the remarks preceding and subsequent we in- 
tend no injurious unkindness, though almost hopeless, that they will be perused as the 
suggestions of one who would be gratified, if possible, to behold Mr Bryan by the side 
of Percival. But our path lies plain before us, and we shall fearlessly follow it. 
Selfish panegyric and unprincipled adulation, in this country, have too long waited on 
pretension, and justice shall be heard, whether her counsels are accepted or despised. 

The visit of the venerable Lafayette to this country was attended by unparalleled 
festivity and gratulation; and well did the sorely tried and devoted patriot merit the 
thrilling gratitude of the American people. But we have always believed that rivalry 
between the cities, and curiosity throughout the country, not only in a great measure 
usurped the place of purer feelings, but also tended, by their excesses, to obscure the 
brightness and taint the character of the Nation’s Guest. To all, who think, it has 
long been too apparent that gratitude, a deep, quiet, hallowed emotion, though doubtless 
it dwelt in the bosoms of many, and bore hesperian fruit, was an, utter stranger to 
many, who drank, feasted and cried the loudest at the noble patriot’s approach. Selfish 
passions, from the very nature of man, must mingle with devotions the most holy and 
exalted; and few can feel intensely, though thousands, like the priests of Baal at the 
sacrifice of the prophet, will cry aloud in the vanity of their faith. It is the confirmed 
opinion of the writer, whose highest privilege is freedom of thought and expression— 
that far the greater part of the orations and poems—the biographies, eulogies and 
essays, of which General Lafayette was the occasion, were the dictates of pecuniary 
interest, or the consequences of a vain ambition, that sought unceasingly to connect its 
fame with the memory of the Marquis. And, from all it has been our fortune to learn, 
we cannot avoid the belief, that, with all his irrational enthusiasm, (which would better 
become fifteen than fifty,) Mr Bryan, in his Lay of Gratitude, was actuated more by 
an immeasurable desire of popularity, than by any deep conviction of Lafayette?s claims 
to honour. But we will no further arraign the motives of the writer—though his own 
unconscious but direct exposure would bear us out in the assertion, that his only im- 
pulse to composition and publication, however he might have deluded himself and oth- 
ers, was the single desire of distinction. Leaving this, our next inquiry is—how has 
this desire been fulfilled? and how has he accomplished the task before him? Not by 
original thoughts, expressed in simple, eloquent language, that comes from the heart 
and enters into the depths of the heart—but in the causeway toss and tumble of anapes- 
tic verse, that moves on in a grandiloquent pomp of words, which, like a mass of marsh 
fog, conceals the sterility beneath. While his magnificent array of Romanized phrase- 
ology passes, like a vision, before the eye, we cannot help imagining the sublime con- 
trast which a simple minded poet would have presented, had he employed his genius 
on a similar subject. 

We proceed to exemplify our asseverations by quoting words and lines regularly on 
from The Greeting to The Bow and Smile—from titlepage to finis. Within the 
compass of a few stanzas, we meet with multitudes of such words as these—*‘ evolved,” 
“ verginal,” (not the old music instrument,) “ magnanimous,” “ emulous,” “ judicious,” 
“succumbs,” etc. ete.; and the harmonious Nine are waylaid by the Spirits of Alle- 
ghany, armed with such blunderbusses as these : 
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“ Their meed of renown the celestial. melodies give !” 

“ And, imbruing with tears the pure snows of her breast.” 
“Thou hast seen with impetuous vehemence rushing.” 

“ By duty’s all powerful impetus driven.” 


Heaven preserve Mr Bryan from the ghost of Scio’s bard and the fearful arrows of 
Apollo! The Valedictory is much superior to the Greeting, though it is almost a 
literal versification of President Adams’ Address to Lafayette, and the old Warrior’s 
Reply. Mr Adams displayed not, on that occasion, the great abilities and dignified 
eloquence which he has so often manifested, and Mr Bryan has most reverentially 
adopted the style of the Civic Chief, as he denominates our first magistrate. In addition 
to rhyming the speeches, he has thrown in a few of his favourite Sir Richard Blackmor- 
isms, such as “ magnific” and “ comporting”—and heroically introduces such lines as 


“We the enrapturing hope indulge, kind friend”—and 
“ Affection’s guileless seal the message bore, 
And on thy heart the expected impress made” 





which are nearly as soft and flowing as most of the Valedictory. Then follows a de- 
scription of Lafayette’s departure, of which one stanza will suffice: 


“ The billow cleaving engine plies its power, 
Mount Vernon’s consecrated grove recedes, 
Night’s gloomiest spirits rule the solemn hour, 
Ascend her car and louse her sable steeds,” 


and then, (Mr Bryan will forgive our reference to the omission,) 


“ The pall of grief all heaven and earth enshrouds— 
Potomac murmurs on the sweeping gale, 

As though her heaving, dark and troubled waves 
To mourn with him had left their liquid caves.” 


“ Hung be the heavens in black!” come forth and wail, ye Alleghany ghosts! for La- 
fayette is departing down the unsexed river to drink Burgundy and Champaigne, and 
eat ros bif l’ Anglais and exquisite omelets at La Grange or in the Rue St Honore of 
the metropolis of fashion. 

We can afford no more space to the Lay of Gratitude, and but little to the Appeal. 
Coffin was unfortunate, and for his misfortune merited commiseration and relief; but 
he was vulgar in his manners, and wedded, without hope of release, to ruin—the low- 
est and the worst. Mr Bryan thought proper to aid him by composing the Appeal ; 
and, we believe, the poor Roston Bard died in comfort. The attempt to rescue the 
lost one from penury or the grave was generous; and for his good intentions (had not 
a miserable personal vanity been paramount over all) Mr Bryan deserves and will 
obtain due commendation. But, unlike some, we do not consider the subject 
hallowed nor the execution perfect. The same swell of language—the same deter- 
mined avoidance of touching simplicity, and the same unmeasured exaggeration per- 
vade this work, though in a less degree, which we have remarked in the Mountain 
Muse and the Lafayette eulogies. His blank verse is modelled on the unpleasant style 
of Thompson, which differs from heroic measure only by lacking rhyme; and, in the 
course of the poem, he has introduced three or four octosyllabic and as many alexan- 
drine lines, besides obtruding “ consanguineous claims,” “ tartarean darkness,” “ funded 
wealth,” “ emulative warmth,” “impellant touch,” “ horrific tone,” and many such bar- 
barisms, which no more appertain to poetry than docs genius to McHenry. Some 
parts of the Appcil, however, are dictated by a simpler mind and more natural feeling 
than anything we have received from the author’s pen; and, in conclusion, it is our 
existing hope—though dim as the lamp of the sepulchre—that Mr Bryan may yet re- 
trieve his reputation, and rise alike superior to the unmerited eulogies which he has 
hitherto courted and believed, and the idiomatic barbarities which have restricted his 
success to the encomia of those who ignorantly admire. Relieved from the mana- 
cles which have burdened his powers, he may yet aspire to the station of an American 
poet, and be remembered long after his self perpetuated faults are forgotten, 
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The Life of a Sailor —By a Captain in the Navy, two vols—New York.—J. & J. 
Harper—1833. 

The lover of nautical adventure will derive much pleasure from the perusal of Capt. 
Chamier’s biography. He writes with a manly frankness highly characteristic of a 
dweller on the deep, and indulges few of the prejudices peculiar to the natives of the 
British Isles. He frequently describes with felicity and force, but he also reasons well 
on weighty topics, and instructs while he amuses. ‘The night attack on the Maryland 
coast, and the death of Sir Peter Parker, and the comments he bestows on corporal pun- 
ishment in the English navy, West India'slavery, colonization at Sierra Leone and the 
general system of civilized warfare—are all well treated by one who reasons from per- 
sonal observation and experience. The autobiography is written in a purer and more 
energetic style than we are accustomed to find in nautical records, and, in almost every 
respect, is highly creditable to the head and heart of the gallant captain. We had 
marked many passages for extracts, but our numerous original articles have excluded 
them. Let all desirous of entertainment, peruse the Life of a Sailor for themselves 


On the Improvement of Society and the Diffusion of Knowledge—By Thomas Dick, 
LL. D—New York, J. & J. Harper—1833.—Family Library, No tix. 

This is an age of epitome and utilitarianism ; information is too rapid and condensed 
to be profound, and, therefore, instead of a few thorough scholars, whose influence is 
immeasurable and immortal, the literary world abounds with chroniclers, commenta- 
tors and abbreviators of antiquated folios. If there is no royal road to knowledge, 
there seems to be a short republican one; for the multitude, in these days, talk famili- 
arly (would we could say judiciously) on topics, which, formerly, absorbed the minds 
of the most erudite and laborious philosophers. But, in the fashion of the times, this 
is an instructive and useful work—a work of great research and accuracy, which con- 
tains, in brief space, an almost infinite variety of facts and Hlustrations. By the 
demonstrations of science, it corrects popular fallacies, developes the folly of supersti- 
tion, inculcates catholic morality and religion, and illumines the uninstructed mind 
with the light of universal, however superficial, knowledge. Dr Dick is emphatically, 
a utilitarian—he seeks the greatest good of the greatest number—and though he might 
not prove a luminary where Porson, Davy and Newton have trod, yet he well deserves, 
by his most useful publications, to be called the benefactor of the common world. 


Wild Sports of the West, two vols—New York: J. & J. Harper—1833. 

This is strictly a work of amusement, and to devoted anglers and hunters, we should 
think, particularly attractive. The adventures, privations and mischances of the soli- 
tary rover are frequently narrated with picturesque and graphic effect; and individual 
and national traits of character are introduced to diversify descriptions not remarkable 
for their sensibility or humane feeling. The book is, by no means, well written; but 
the style is fraught with animal vivacity and humour, and, therefore, well adapted to 
interest those who would shun the elaborate productions of the gentlemanly scholar. 

We do not admire the refinement, susceptibility or philosophy of old Isaac Walton 
or his fellow inquisitors of the field; we love not to scrutinize the agonies of the dying, 
though the victim be a brute, nor to anatomize the principle of life; but the multitude, 
who deem these feelings affected or morbid, will read this book, and others of the same 
nature, with a higher zest, perhaps, than we should indulge over metaphysics or poetry. 
To the lovers of sports, then, we commend these volumes. 


Crayon Sketches—By an Amateur.—Edited by Theodore S. Fay—two vols—New 
York: Conner & Cooke—1833. 

Some of the regular contributors to the Néw York Mirror, in which the various 
articles, composing these volumes, first appeared, have written cogently and with elo- 
quence on various and dissimilar topics. The style of Paulding is always distinguish- 
able, and that of poor Fay, who has departed for Europe to seek the restoration of 
health, which, we hope, he will not fail to find, is ever remarkable for its simplicity, 
sentiment, and love of the outward loveliness of nature. Many of the anonymous 
correspondents of this popular periodical have merited and obtained reputation. The 
tales and essays contributed by Hermes and Mr Cox display a versatility of power—a 
force of delineation and a happiness of thought and expression, which demand acknow- 
ledgment. . 

The sketches of Mr Cox are conveyed in a peculiarly quaint, humorous and gro- 
tesque style. He loves all sorts of oddities and eccentricities, and vencrates devoutly 
all that is erratic. He scizes at once on any strong point and weaves the meshes of 
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his wanton fancy around it until it can sustain the fantastic structure he desires to 
rear. 


The Complete Works of Sir Walter Scott.—Messrs Conner & Cooke have published, 
since our last announcement, several additional numbers of their beautiful edition of 
the Great Magician’s Works—containing Old Mortality, ‘The Betrothed, The Bride of 
Lammermoor, The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the Peak, Quentin Durward, Red- 
gauntlet and St Ronan’s Well. If all our publishers consulted the public weal and our 
national honour, as well as their own selfish emolument, as much as this enterprising 
house has done, we should have less cause of complaint and reprehension. Wherever 
the English language is or shall be spoken, these works will constitute a perpetual 
delight. Sir Walter united intellectual greatness with the honour of a gentleman and 
the conscience of a christian, and biography will dwell alike upon the beauty of his 
private example and the public manifestation of his extraordinary mind. 





STATISTICS. 


French and English Agriculture compared by Mr Charles Dupin.—He takes the 
population of France at 31,800,000, and England and Scotland at 15,000,000. 


Applied to Agriculture in France. 


Effective laborers. 
Human race, E : 21,056 667 equal to : - - 8,406 038 
Horses, - < - 1,600 000 « = . - 11,200 000 
Oxen and Cows, - - 6,973 060 ss ° - - 17,432 000 
Asses, 5 * 240 900 “ ° - . 240 000 
Total, “ 3 ° “ - - : - 34,278,000 


Applied to agriculture in England and Scotland. 
Effective laborers. 











Human race, = 4 5,000 000 equal to - - - 2,132 446 

Horses, - - - 2,250 000 “ - - - 8,750 000 

Oxen, Cows, etc. - 6,500 000 i - - - 13,750 000 

cemeneneecee at 

24,632 446 

Treland, - - - . é a . : - - 7,455 701 

Total, : - = ~ = - - - - 32,088 147 
Applied to the arts, manufactures and commerce. 

Men power. Men power. 

Animal force equal to - - - - - 6,303 019 7,275 497 

Mills and hydraulic engincs, - - - - 1,500 000 1,200 000 

Wind Mills, = es . - - : 253 333 240 000 

Wind and steam navigation, _ . - : 3,000 000 12,000 000 

Steam Engines, - : : - - - 480 000 6,400 000 

Total force, = - - - - - - 11,536 352 27,115 487 

Ireland, - : - - - - - - - - 1,002 667 

Total for Great Britain, = - « : - - ° - 28,118 164 


By the above estimate it appears that France, with a population of 32,000,000, 
employs in agriculture, the arts and commerce, a conjoined animate and inanimate 
power equal to 48,814,390 able men; and that Great Britain, with its population, (say 
28,000,060) employs a power equal to 60,206,311. : 


A table of the population of St Petersburg (Russia) in 1832.—Males 294,468— 
Females 154,900—Total 449,368—Excess of Males 139,658. Deaths in 1832 
16,937—Births in do. 10,167. Among the above population are—Ecclesiastics 
2,188 ; Nobles 34,079 ; Soldiers 39,437; Merchants 10,828; Artisans 24,179; Pea- 
sants 37,865; Domestic Servants 94,000. 
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Population of Ireland in 1832, from the returns made to parliament:—Leinster 
1,927,267—Munster 2.215,364—Ulster 2,293,128—Connaught 1,348,077—Total 
7,783,836. 

The tobacco imported and used for home consumption in Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1832, amounted to 20,313,651 Ibs., the duty to £3,090,270—(nearly $15,300,000. 
The quantity of silk imported into Great Britain, etc. in 1832, amounted to 4,224,897 
Ibs. on which the duty was £66,300. 

Number of persons confined for debt in England and Wales in the year ending in 
Michaelmas 1832—16,627. 

There are in 300 towns of Massachusetts, about 750 religious societies of every 
description. Of this number 406 are Congregational, 187 Baptist, 60 Methodist, 36 
Universalist, 31 Episcopalian, 17 Friends, 8 Presbyterian, 4 Roman Catholic, 21 
Swedenborgians, 2 Shakers.—Of the Congregational, 350 are said to be Trinitarian 
and 56 Unitarian. 

The receipts of the various benevolent societies of the day for the last year amount 
to $800,000. ‘The annual expense of sustaining 20 theological seminaries $200,000, 
exclusive of five supported by the Catholics. For the support of 10,000 ministers, 
$¢,000,000 is allowed, which gives a total of 7,000,000 for the support of spiritual 
power. 

Thirtytwo thousand passengers from foreign ports arrived in New York within 
cight months of the present year. Probably, two thirds were banished paupers. Can 
we wonder at the accumulation of atrocious crimes? 

The foundation stone of the first Protestant Episcopal Church ever built in Paris, 
was laid in May, in the Faubourg St Honore, by the Right Reverend Bishop Lus- 
combe. 

There has been lately discovered at Athens a very fine ancient statue of Theseus. 
It is the same size as the Apollo Belvidere, of the purest marble, and of highly finished 
workmanship. 

A new mineral has been recently discovered in Corsica; it contains particles of 
gold, and some vases that have been made from it, from the brilliancy of their polish, 
and the beauty of their colours, resemble enamel. 

There was received at the Connecticut Treasury during the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1833, $80,302. The disbursements were $71,626.—The population of the 
state of Connecticut, by the last census, was 297,711; and the ordinary expense of the 
government was $60,852. 

English Prosperity—Mr Colquhoun says—“ wherever the country exhibits the 
greatest and most general attributes of fertility; wherever the surface is covered with 
the most abundant crops and the finest verdure, there, generally, is to be found the 
greatest proportion of intelligence! In Sussex and Wiltshire (rich counties) the num- 
ber of paupers average 23 per cent. (1803,) or nearly one fourth of the population. In 
Cumberland (a poor county) they do not exceed 5 per cent or one twentieth part.” 
According to his table, the population of England in 1801, was 8,331,434; in 1811— 
9,538,827. And in 1801, the population of England and Wales being 8,872,980, the 
paupers were 1,040,716—viz: adults permanently 339,199—do. occasionally 305,899 
—children permanently 315,150—in the workhouses 83,585—nearly one-eighth of 
the whole number of the inhabitants. 

Saratoga Rail Road.—The whole number of passengers over the railroad during 
the months of June, July, and August, was thirty thousand five hundred and siztyfive. 

The whole number of births in Philadelphia, during the last thirteen years, was 
83,042; and the number of deaths for the same period, 55,518—leaving an excess of 
births of 26,824. The number of deaths under 1 year was 14,426; the number be- 
tween 70 and 80 was 1767; between 80 and 90 they were 957; from 90 to 100, 
276; from 100 to 110, 39; from 110 to 120,7. And by the following causes:— 
Child Birth 78; Consumption 7,332; Cholera Morbus 2,964; Cholera Malignant 
(1832) 948; Dysentery 1,257; Dyspepsia 78; Drunkenness 362; Death by Violence 
5; Hanged 2; Murdered 2; Mania-a-Potu 827; Measles 712; Old Age 972; Still 
Born 3,231; Suicide 81; Small Pox 919. 

The ship Chesapeake of Baltimore was the first United States vessel which hoisted 
the flag of American sovereignty in the dominions of China. 

There is yet living in Otsego, N. Y. one of the gallant’ band who threw the cargo 
of British tea overboard in Boston harbor, sixty years ago. His name is George R. 
T. Hewes. He was born in Boston, in the year 1734, and is consequently ninetynine 
years of age. ; ; 

The quantity of sheep and lamb’s wool imported into Great Britain during the year 
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1832 was 28,142,419 lbs. Of this quantity 10,832,225 Ibs. came from Germany, 
2,626,624 lbs. from Spain, and 1,425,657 Ibs. from New South Wales. The quantity 
returned for home consumption was 27,666,350 Ibs. that reexported 555,014 Ibs. and 
there remained warehoused under bond_on the 5th of January, 1833, 3,165,651 Ibs. 
During the year 1832, the exportation of British sheep and lamb’s wool was 4,199,825 
Ibs, of this quantity 3,416,963 Ibs. were sent to the Netherlands. The woollen yarn 
exported during during the same year was 2,204,464 lbs. of which 1,128,196 Ibs. 
went to Germany. The declared value of the British woollen manufactures exported 
from the United Kingdom for the year 1832, was £5,244,478 10s. 10d. of which 
Germany took the amount of £816,818 12s. the Netherlands £389,910 2s. 6d. East 
Indies and China £696,073 8s. 4d. British North American Colonies £362,436 9s. 
5d. United States of America £1,420,642 18s. 8d. France £43,186 12s. 

The Swilling Herd—We have been called a nation of drunkards at home and 
abroad. How immeasurably is England exalted above us—lector, lo! 

Number of Drunken Persons taken to the London Police Offices.—List of drunken 
persons taken into custody by the metropolitan police, and discharged when sober, by 
the superintendents, during the year 1832, arranged numerically :—October, males 
1,549, females 1,097; December, males 1,423, females 934; July, males 1,355, fe- 
males 989 ; November, males 1,353, females 879 ; August, males 1,303, females 935; 
September, males 1,299, females 976; June, males 1,224, females 780; May, males 
1,202, females 729; January, males 1,189, females 826; March, males 1,187, females 
710; February, Males 1,178, females 743; April, males 1,149, females 693. Total, 
males 15,411, females 10,291. 

The Jesuits —The rapidity with which they spread themselves is shown by the fol- 
lowing statement from the memorial presented by the University of Paris to the King 
in 1724:—*In 1540, when they presented their petitions to Paul III. they only ap- 
peared in the number 10. In 1543 they were not more than 24. In 1545 they had 
only 10 houses; but in 1549 they had two provinces, one in Spain, and the other in 
Portugal, and 22 houses; and at the death of Ignatius, in 1565, they had twelve large 
provinces. In 1608, Ribadencira reckoned 29 provinces and 2 vice-provinces, 21 
houses of profession, 293 colleges, 33 houses of probation, 93 other residences, and 
10,581 Jesuits. In the catalogue printed at Rome 1629, are found 35 provinces, 2 
vice-provinces, 33 houses of profession, 578 colleges, 48 horses of probation, 86 semi- 
naries, 160 residences, 106 missions, and in all 17,655 Jesuits, ef whom 7,870 were 
priests. At last, according to the calculation of Father Jouvency, they had, in 1710, 
24 houses of profession, 59 houses of probation, 340 residences, 612 colleges, of which 
above 80 were in France, 200 missions, 157 seminaries and boardinghouses, and 
19,998 Jesuits. 

American Manufactories—In the year 1831, from a report made by a committee 
of the congress, in the spring of the year 1832, it appears that in twelve states there 
were 795 mills, 1,246,503 spindles, and 33,506 looms. The weight of cotton con- 
sumed was 77,557,316 lbs.; and allowing two ounces per pound for loss, the total 
weight of yarn produced was 67,862,652 Ibs., the average weckly produce of each 
spindle being 16} ounces. The number of males employed in the cotton spinning 
and manufacturing was 18,539, and of females 38,297; total 57,466. The amount 
paid for wages in the year was 10,294,444 dollars, or £2,144,780, being £42,895 
per week, averaging 14s. 11d. for each person thus employed. 

Incorporated Banks in the state of New York. 
71 state banks (and two branches) as given in Williams’ Register for 
1833—Capital  - - - ° - - - - - $25,681,460. 
Additional steck to the Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank - » ° - 200,000 


) $25,881,460 
8 banks incorporated at the last session of the Legislature, in 1833 - 1,950,000 


79 Total - - $27,831,460 


Subject to Safety Fund, 69 banks —- $22,731,470 
Not subject to Safety Fund, 10 banks 5,100,000 


ne ee 


$27,831,469 
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